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FORD MOTORSPORTS 
The ultimate proving ground. 


Out here, you're not likely to see any white lab 
coats. And it’s anything but quiet: Forty-plus 
screaming engines and 100,000 screaming fans will 
guarantee that. But at Ford, the race circuit is our 
favorite testing facility. Because going up against real 
competition every weekend is the best way we know 
to push our race cars to the limit. What gets 
improved? Everything from engine technology to 
braking to aerodynamic stability. Who gets the 
improvements? Let's just say a lot of our winning 


track ideas make their way to the Ford you can drive 


That's what we call getting great seats 
82 





WE RACE. YOU WIN. 
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he did no wrong (see NATION) 





Higher Education and Costs: Tuition and fees at 
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Showstopper: Comet Hale-Bopp is 
ready for prime time (see SPACE) 
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The Vampire Strikes Back 


A novelist and an urban cowboy slug it out in New Orleans in full-page ads 


T ALL BEGAN WHEN BEST-SELLING VAMPIRE NOVELIST 

Anne Rice took out a full-page ad in the New Orleans 

Times-Picayune going for the neck of a fellow celebrity 

for opening an “absolutely hideous” restaurant on one of 
her hometown’s most famous avenues. 

Al Copeland, whose peach-colored Straya restaurant, 
complete with palm trees and enough neon to guide air traf- 
fic, brings a splash of Las Vegas and Miami Beach to a de- 
caying stretch of New Orleans’ elegant St. Charles Avenue, 
bit back 48 hours later with a two-page ad of his own, 
Copeland, who favors ostrich-skin cowboy boots and is 
known across Louisiana as a powerboat racer and founder of 
Popeyes spicy-fried-chick- 
en chain, began his volley 
with “Dear Anne” and end- 
ed with “P.S.: See you in 
court. In the meantime, I’m 
putting a little extra garlic 
in the food at Straya, keep- 
ing a crucifix under my pil- 
low and carrying a wooden 
stake for good luck.” 

Within a week, Cope- 
land had sued Rice for def- 
amation and libel, Rice had 
reportedly tossed gold-col- 
ored rubber rats out of her 
midnight-black limo during 
the Mardi Gras Eve parade, 
and Copeland had ridden 
on a float with a stake hol- 
stered to his waist and a ring 
of garlic around his neck. 

The city has a reputation to uphold. 

Some New Orleanians have wondered what makes 
Rice—who lives in a Garden District lair with an artificial 
German shepherd on the balcony, showed up at a book-sign- 
ing event in a horse-drawn coffin and wears beaded head- 
dresses on her more understated days—an arbiter of good 
taste. They also note that her sensitivity to neighbors’ wishes 
isn’t as pure as the blood of a virgin. She worked Catholics 
into a lather last year when she bought their chapel for her 
own use even as her hit novel Memnoch the Devil, which re- 
counts Creation from Satan’s viewpoint, filled her coffers. 

Public sentiment may have turned 
against Rice in the Straya affair after 
her second full-page ad, which struck 
some as self-promotion. In it, she not- 
ed that her most famous vampire, Le- 
stat, just happens to disappear at the 
end of Memnoch at the abandoned 
auto dealership where Straya is now. 
And Copeland, who missed no public 
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The eatery looks like an accident between a cruise ship and a mall 


relations classes, realizes that the presumably fictional 
vampire can be as big a draw as Siegfried and Roy. 

Be that as it may, Rice, who lives a few blocks from the 
restaurant, wasn’t the only one who went apoplectic when 
the Straya California Creole Grand Café was unveiled, look- 
ing like an accident between a cruise ship and a strip mall. 
“It gives me high blood pressure,” says Louise Martin, a mem- 
ber of a neighborhood group. But she seems to be expressing 
a minority opinion, especially now that Copeland has been 
giving discounts to customers bearing Rice’s ads. In a Times- 
Picayune poll, readers took his side 3 to 1. “And we're booked,” 
says Copeland as he showed off Straya’s casino-like interi- 
, or of mirrors, chrome and 
2 gold-painted panthers with 
s studded collars. “There's a 
wait for lunch, and it’s two 
; or three hours for dinner on 
+ weekends.” 

“I hated it when it first 
opened,” Marnie Thompson, 
a Tulane University gradu- 
ate student, says from across 
the street. “I still think it’s 
ugly, but I like it now in a 
Vegas kind of way. It’s bring- 
ing money, jobs, lights and 
police to a neighborhood 
that needs them. With all 
that, it seems trivial to quib- 
ble over aesthetics.” 

Thank you, says Cope- 
land, who put cheeseburger 
pizza on the Straya menu and says it’s a sign of his restraint 
and good taste that he didn’t put this restaurant “concept” 
farther up genteel St. Charles, “in the middle of antebellum 
homes.” Copeland, who opened his first Straya in a suburb 
three years ago without complaint, hired some of the 200 em- 
ployees for his new restaurant from the depressed neighbor- 
hood to the north of the restaurant. 

Last week disturbed council members admitted that 
some zoning rules might have been stretched when the 
eatery was approved and pledged to review them before 
Copeland proceeds with construction of a hotel on the two 
floors above the restaurant. “I never bribed anybody in my 
life,” Copeland declared. Asked if he was a campaign con- 
tributor to Mayor Marc Morial, he said he couldn’t remem- 
ber. “But I did have a party for him on my yacht.” 

Meanwhile, Copeland’s publicist said she contacted two 
vampire experts, who said that if Rice left Lestat at the build- 
ing that is now the restaurant, he may still be there. Copeland 
says he isn’t a believer, “But if | end up with two marks in my 
neck, you'll know what happened.” —With reporting by 
Ratu Kamlani 


é4éStraya is nothing short of an abomination.77 — anne rice 
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— Schwab’s advice to investors —— 


KNow As MUCH AS YOU CAN, 
Pay AS LITTLE AS YOU CAN. 





What does it take to become a 
successful investor? 

While many would have you 
believe that it's a mystifying process, 


we at Schwab have a different point 


of view, 


FOR BEST RESULTS, 
THE TRIED AND TRUE. 


Ar Charles Schwab, we believe 
investing is best done when you're 
guided by a few basic principles: 
for che 


* Invest long term rather 


than the quick gain 


* Look for value wherever you can 
find it 
*Seek out balanced, objective 


information. 


a valuate carefully the advice of 


organizations that have a vested 


interest in the financial products | 


they sell you 





INVESTORS WHO PAY LESS 
HAVE MORI VEST, 


TO IN 





Charles Schwab introduced the 
concept of discount brokerage 20 


years ago, and were more deter- 


mined than ever to make sure that 





At Schwab, we believe 
the investor should think intently 
and spend wisely, 


investors enjoy a cost advantage 
So, for example, a product like 
Schwab's Mutual Fund OneSource 


service offers over 600 funds 


from many of America’s best 


known mutual fund families 


And every single one of them is 


free of loads and transaction 


While load funds can offer 


fees. 


attractive returns and other bene 
fits, you could start off by giving 
up as much 
as 6% of 
your prin 
cipal. Even 
on bad days, 


Market 





the 


Charles R. Sebwah 


Committed to giving you control 


is rarely off 


over your financial goals 


that much. 





WHY NOT BECOME A 


SCHWAB CUSTOMER YOURSELF? 


Every day, thousands of 


Schwab. Why 


new 
investors turn to 
not join them? We think you'll 
find it an altogether demystifying 
experience. 
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YOURS FREE. 
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ECHOES OF THE HOLOCAUS 


Orgeval, Fran 


THE BARBARISM, THE DEGRADATION THAT 
helpless, innocent human beings suf- 
fered at the hands of Hitler's Nazi butch- 
ers is still horrendous enough. Now to 
learn that the Swiss banking system is 
holding on to millions in assets that 
belong to Holocaust victims or their 
heirs [Wor.p, Feb. 24] is just another 
example of man’s inhumanity. I hope 
that those fighting to right this wrong 
persevere and that justice prevails. 
Nancy L. Matsey 
Grafton, West Virginia 


YOUR REPORT ABOUT SWITZERLAND AND 
the part it played with Holocaust gold 
shows us Swiss citizens that we are not as 
special as we sometimes believe, nor are 
we better than the rest of the world. We 
are responsible for our share of the guilt 
and we must carry it. But if any person is 
without sin, let him throw the first stone. 
Fifty years after the end of the war, the 
veil of secrecy is finally being lifted. And 
it is not only the Swiss who are looking for 
fame, power and money. 
Louis Niederer 
Winterthur, Switzerland 


THE GOLD IN QUESTION IS NOT NAZI 
gold. It belongs to the Jewish people 
whom the Nazis so inhumanely slaugh- 
tered. I trust honorable people world- 
wide will pressure the Swiss to quickly 
and equitably right this injustice. 
Ed Colbert 
Topsfield, Massachusetts 


THE CAPACITY FOR INDIFFERENCE AND 

criminal behavior dwells in all of us, but 

evil can thrive only under evil leader- 

ship. Amid all this finger pointing, who is 
left off the hook? Adolf Hitler. 

Lisa Wallerstein 

Livermore, California 


YOUR ARTICLE WAS A CHARACTER ASSASSI- 
nation of the Swiss people. Some people 
may have disputes with Swiss banks, but 
I cannot accept the tarnishing of the 
national character of an entire country. I 


ce 





The Fight over Nazi Gold 

¢¢ The real issue is broader than 
blocked Jewish assets and laundered 
money. It is the conflict between 
neutrality and moral integrity. 99 


Helmut Schmidt 


am reminded of President James Madi- 
son’s words: “Each generation should be 
made to bear the burden of its own wars, 
instead of carrying them on, at the 
expense of other generations.” 
Christian D. De Fouloy 
Richmond, Virginia 


YOU WERE WAY OFF WITH THE COMMENT 
“One lesson of the wartime experience is 
that in a conflict between good and evil, 
neutrality is morally indefensible.” Since 
when has this been true? While it is 
important to stand up for justice, neu- 
trality in the sense of pacifism has always 
been morally defensible, as taught by 
great moral leaders, including Jesus, 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Gandhi. 
Jedidiah J. Palosaari 
Pasadena, California 


ALTHOUGH JEWISH GROUPS MAY BE 
justified in their campaign to recover 
funds from Swiss banks, their harsh tac- 
tics are breeding a new feeling of anti- 
Semitism. Dredging up the past and try- 
ing to forget it are both dangerous. 
Krystian Domaradzki 
Chicago 


YOU HAVE DONE A GOOD SERVICE THAT 

many of us refuse to undertake: telling 

the children of the world about our past, 
even if it is bad. 

Benjamin Snedeker 

Westerville, Ohio 


YOUR REPORT RAISED DISTURBING QUES- 
tions: Why were the Project Safehaven 
documents ever classified by the U.S. 
government? Why did they remain clas- 
sified? Who in the U.S. knew how much 
money was really involved? Who made 
money besides the “gnomes of Zurich”? 
Arthur S. Tischler 

Newton, Massachusetts 


EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD HAS 
parts of its past that it would like to for- 
get (for the U.S. it is the enslavement of 
an entire race, for South Africa the same 








crime), but it seems as if the Swiss think 
they should be excluded from interna- 
tional condemnation simply because 
they bought their way out of World War 
II. We should all recognize our crimes 
against the Jews and focus on teaching 
our children how to avoid spreading the 
ignorance that was rampant in the early 
days of the century. 
April D. Reagan 
Apex, North Carolina 


IT IS A LITTLE FRIGHTENING THAT HUMAN 
beings are still so fond of black-and- 
white pictures, the binary digits 0 and 1 
or the good guy and the bad guy. What 
technology achieved with fuzzy logic 
several years ago still seems to be the 
exception for human judgment. The 
Swiss are the same human beings as the 
Germans, the French or the Americans. 
They are not angels, but they are not dev- 
ils either. Maybe everyone should start 
to think in shades of gray. 
Stephan Loeb 
Binningen, Switzerland 


WE WERE OFFENDED BY THE GOLD- 

bullion Nazi symbol on your cover. Your 

choice of this symbol rather than the Star 

of David was inappropriate and used for 
sensationalistic purposes. 

Cheryl and Andy Kaplan 

Gainesville, Florida 


SOME SWISS LIKE THE PROVERB THAT SAYS 
the way you shout something into the 
forest is the way it will come back to you. 
So if you want someone to be coopera- 
tive, you have to show the same spirit. No 
aggression, no hostility. If World Jewish 
Congress head Edgar Bronfman had fol- 
lowed this behavior, maybe the Swiss 
would move mountains and perhaps 
even offer him a chair. 
Catrina Denker 
Zurich 
ae 


Fresh Views of the News 
What's making news? What's the 
story behind the story? Time and 
CNN bring you IMPACT, an hour- 
long newsmagazine program featur- 
ing special reports on key people 
and events affecting our lives. The 
broadcast combines the depth and 
scope of TIME’s pre-eminent print 


every Sunday at 9 p.m. (EST). 


IMPACT 


QMATIME on SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 
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Time to Act Presidential 


SO PRESIDENT CLINTON, FRESH FROM HIS 
re-election victory and countless fund- 
raising shenanigans [NATION, Feb. 24], 
advocates campaign reform while he 
continues, full steam ahead, to solicit 
campaign money. This is like the fox vol- 
unteering to guard the henhouse after he 
has eaten his fill. 've never seen such 
hypocrisy and convoluted ethics in the 
Oval Office. Come on, Bill, the election is 
over. Please be a President. 
Jerral R. Hicks 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Who Owns Ideas? 


LET ME TELL THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
story of Petr Taborsky [Sc1ENCE, Feb. 10]. 
He was hired by the University of South 
Florida to work as a lab assistant on a 
research contract. He knew that the 
results of the research were the property 
of the contractor. Taborsky took note- 
books containing research data from the 
lab and refused to return them. He was 





year, a 13.9% increase over 1995. 
This was the second time in the 
past 25 years that we got more 
than 80,000 letters. (The first was 
during Nixon’s Watergate crisis in 
1973, when we received 81,805 
letters.) What made people write in 
such numbers? Politics and the 
1996 elections were a big draw: a 
string of stories and covers 
inspired a whopping 4,411 letters, 
including 2,283 caused by our 
choice for Man of the Year for 
1995, Newt Gingrich. Our articles 
on such religious topics as the 
search for Jesus and Genesis recon- 
sidered sparked 3,732 letters. The 
Summer Olympics in Atlanta were 
another hot ticket, scoring an 
impressive 1,512. And our stories 
on the death of seven-year-old 
would-be transcontinental pilot Jes- 
sica Dubroff brought in 1,174 
responses. Even if the stock mar- 
ket cools off, we look forward to 
another banner year in 1997. 





charged with grand theft and found 
guilty. Despite a judge’s warning, he 
filed for a patent on the proprietary 
research and was sent to prison. If every 
lab assistant working on a proprietary 
project were allowed to ignore the intel- 
lectual property-rights law, research in 
the U.S. would come to a standstill. 
White-collar crime is serious business. 
Michael G. Kovac, Dean 

College of Engineering 

University of South Florida 

Tampa, Florida 


WE ARE THE PARENTS OF PETR TABORSKY. 
In 1968, after Soviet tanks crushed the 
Czech revolt against communism, we 
were lucky enough to come to the U.S. 
along with our small children. We taught 
our youngsters the American Dream 
means hard work and a strong will to 
succeed. We taught them to be honest, to 
be principled and to stand up for their 
own and others’ rights. This made it all 
the more devastating for us to see our son 
convicted on fabricated and false 
charges and sent to prison. At the same 
time, we are proud of our son for not 
compromising his beliefs or principles. 
He is now cooperating with others 
dedicated to students’ intellectual prop- 
erty rights in a recently formed organiza- 
tion called s-cHIP (www.ij.net/s-chip/ 
home.htm). The ownership of ideas is a 
cause of many students who are deprived 
of credit for their intellectual work by an 
immoral tradition in some schools. 
Jiri and Dagmar Taborsky 
Palmetto, Florida 


Il Postino in Montana 


IN MANY COMMUNITIES, POST OFFICES 
are town centerpieces where customers 
gather for much more than just the mail. 
In response to Walter Kirn’s article on 
the possible relocation of the post office 
in downtown Livingston, Montana 
[NaTIon, Feb. 24], I would like to note 
that the U.S. Postal Service takes seri- 
ously its duty to preserve post offices and 
their legacies. From time to time, as pop- 
ulations and mail volume grow, some 
post offices become too small to handle 
the increased workload in a way that sat- 
isfies customers. We do not take the 
decision to move a post office lightly. It is 
never our first choice; we always strive 
first to expand the existing post office. 
But sometimes the needs of our cus- 
tomers require a move. We at the Postal 
Service will do our best to continue to 
preserve our heritage as we meet Amer- 
ica’s communications needs. 
Marvin Runyon, Postmaster General 
U.S. Postal Service 
Washington 





Dornan’s Healing Justice 


YOU RAN A QUITE COLORFUL CARTOON 
that portrayed me as stomping up and 
down on the campaign signs of my oppo- 
nent [NOTEBOOK, Dec. 2, 1996]. The irony 
is that through all my campaigns, | told 
my staff we had one inviolable command- 
ment; “Touch our opponent's private 
property, their signs, ete., and you will be 
fired.” In early February my opponent's 
spouse was fined $640 for destroying my 
signs. Oh, how justice can be healing! On 
Feb. 26, a congressional committee voted 
to hold hearings on voter fraud in my still- 
contested election. That makes five ongo- 
ing election-fraud investigations in Cali- 
fornia’s 46th District. I sign myself as the 
“once and future Congressman” 
Robert K. Dornan 
Garden Grove, California 
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You'd give your life for them. 
But that’s not what they want. 


They just want you 
to stay healthy. 


TERA 
Wy ave "a 


You're Everythings 
Happy Kirthday a 





The fact is, you could be 
at risk of having a first heart attack, 
if you have high cholesterol. 


PRAVACHOL is proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 


PRAVACHOL is the only 
cholesterol-lowering drug 
of its kind proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 
And the grim fact of the 
matter is, up to 33% of 
people do not survive their 
first heart attack. 
Improving your diet 
and exercise is important, 
but may not be enough. 
So, ask your doctor about 
Pravachol. It may help you 
live a longer, healthier life. 


PRAVACHOL, when used with 
diet, is proven to reduce the risk 
of a first heart attack, lower the 
risk of death from heart disease, 
and lessen the risk of heart 
surgery, based on a new landmark 
five-year study including over 
6,500 males with high cholesterol 
and no evidence of heart disease. 
PRAVACHOL is a prescription drug, 
so you should ask your doctor 
or healthcare professional if 
PRAVACHOL is right for you. Some 
side effects, such as slight rash 
or mild stomach upset, occur 
in about 2-4% of patients. 
PRAVACHOL should not be taken 
by women who are pregnant or 
nursing, people who are allergic 


Ask your doctor 


to any of its ingredients or by 
anyone with liver disease. Your 
doctor may perform blood tests 
to check your liver function 
before and during treatment. 
Tell your doctor right away if you 
experience any muscle pain or 
weakness, as it may be a sign of 
a rare, but serious side effect. Be 
sure to mention any medications 
you are taking so any possible 
serious drug interactions can be 
avoided. Please see important 
information on the next page. 





Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 


if Pravachol is right for you or call 


1-800-PREVENT 
PRAVACHOL helps prevent first heart attacks. 


© 1996 Bristol-Myers Squibb Co. 
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440ur job is not to compen- 
sate for the failure of 

government to do its job.7? 
The Rev. Albert Pennybacker 
of the National Council of 
Churches, on President 
Clinton’s plea that every 
church provide a job to one 


person on welfare 


44We have a very complex 
international market system 
.-. There is no way you can 
talk down or talk up prices 
or interest rates.77 
Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan, seeking to 
discount his own effect on 


global markets 


44The Holocaust has become 
a fad. Books and films on it 
are doing so well. It became 
commercialized, cheap.?? 
Holocaust survivor and 
Nobel peace laureate Elie 
Wiesel, in the New York Times 


4éThe kids get ready for 
school like they always do, 
and you throw them into the 
boat.7? 
Talbert Boop of Hatfield 
Indiana, on the flooding that 
has isolated his family’s home 
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AND JUSTICE FOR ALL 
MACAULAY CULKIN 
The real-life Richie Rich. The 16-year-old For scrawling his name in a sidewalk’s wet 
wins access to his $17 million bank account concrete, the Las Vegas third-grader faces trial 
PRINCESS DIANA THREE-STRIKES LAW 
Spared a court ordeal, she settles with fired Crime rates have declined more in states 
housemaid for secret cash amount without the law than in those with it 
HENRY ESPY DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
The former Agriculture Secretary's brother Publish and be damned? Yes, for running a 
cleared of charges of lying to get a bank loan dubious confession by Timothy McVeigh 
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WIGGLE ROOM? Al Gore rebutted charges that he raised money on federal property by 
saying, first, the law meant something else; second, he was proud he had done it; and third, 

he'd never do it again. Had he just leaned out the window, he'd probably have been fine 
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ATF agents at the 
Otherside lounge 


RAW 
DATA 


Imaginative uses 
for government 
surplus. What’s 
olive green and 

nylon and capable 
of wrapping a 
deer? As seen in 
the discount 


The Signature of a Single Bomber? 


Federal agents have told Time that they are exploring whether all 
three Atlanta bombings were committed by the same bombers. 
According to government sources, some investigators suspect that 
the Olympic Park, abortion clinic and Otherside lounge bombings 
involved devices with similarities that could add up to a common 
signature. The clock timers from each bombing are similar, 
sources say, as are the types of copper wire used in the fusing 
mechanisms. Forensic tests reportedly indicate the presence of 
unusual metal in some components, but further tests must be 
done to determine whether chemically identical substances are 
present in all the bombs. Jurisdictional splits are causing bureau- 
cratic competition. The Olympic Park bomb is being tested at the 
FBI lab in Washington while the clinic and nightclub devices are 
being examined at the arr lab in Atlanta. —By Elaine Shannon 


wwe casa reer Con peitr afl 3 /ULUU 1s LED ee) SPECIAL 44" 


SAVE! Buy 12 or more, pay only "3" ea. 





‘Yes my friend, the U.S. military uses these Body Bags for transport- 
y, ing those who served and the . But baghter 
Sportsman s use these BRAND NEW. axtuian ceemntes 
Guide catalog. : 
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Caesar meets his destiny 


The Ides Has It 


Julius Caesar had good rea- 
son to beware the day he was 
assassinated in 44 B.C. But 
despite the oft repeated ad- 
monition for the rest of us, 
history records no special 
reason to lie low on March 
15. In fact, some pretty darn 
good things have ha 

on the fateful day. (See the 
birth of Fabio, 3/15/61.) So as 
the Ides of March approach- 
es, take a backward glance, 
seize fate and go forth! 


1493 Columbus returns to 
Spain after his first 
voyage to the New World 


1767 Andrew Jackson, the 
seventh President of the 
U.S., is born 


1820 Maine enters the Union 
as the 23rd state 

1875 John McCloskey is 
named the first U.S. 
Roman Catholic 
Cardinal 


1919 The American Legion is 
founded in Paris 


1933 Supreme Court 
Justice Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg is born 


1956 The musical My Fair Lady 
opens on Broadway 


1964 Elizabeth Taylor marries 
Richard Burton 


1965 President Johnson 
proposes the Voting 
Rights Act 

1997 Deadline for the 
start of talks on a 
permanent Israeli- 
Palestinian peace 
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Those Obscure Objects From the mountains to the prairies and the oceans white with foam, ours is a nation 


Of Curatorial Desire 


A STITCH IN TIME 

When Elias Howe finally 
patented the first practical 
sewing machine in 1846, he 
revolutionized the way cloth- 
ing was made. Among the 155 
exemplars displayed at the 
Antique Sewing Machine 
Museum in Arlington, Texas, 
Howe’s early, ingenious ap- 
pliances get pride of place. 


NOT COVERED BY ANY H.M.O. 
Snake oil salesmen, beware. 
The Museum of Questionable 
Medical Devices in Min- 
neapolis features 200 years of | 
scientific chicanery, includ- 
ing a male “corset” that gen- 
erated a small shock to en- 
hance the wearer's love life 
and the Nemectron, right, a 
gadget that supposedly over- 
came age’s ravages, cured 
acne and lifted fallen arches. 


A WHOLE LOTTA 

SHAKIN’ GOIN’ ON 

Uh-oh, it’s Jell-O. This year 
the gelatin dessert has its 
100th birthday, and so in 
June its hometown of LeRoy, 
New York, opens an exhibit 
that will be part of a perma- 
nent museum. Trivia fact: an 
electroencephalogram shows 
that a human brain anda 2 
bow] of quivering lime Jell-O = 
have the same waves. : 


FRANK M. SMITH 


ONADLE MEDICAL DEVICE 


MUSEUM OF QUEST 


THE GOOD NEWS 


v A hard choice made easier. One of the largest 
studies yet on treating cLoccep arteries shows 
that both balloon angioplasty and more invasive 
coronary-bypass surgery yield the same quality of 
life and relief of symptoms for at least five years. 
One caveat: angioplasty patients may need the 


procedure repeated. 


V prozac pick-me-up. Early reports indicate that 
taking estrogen seems to enhance the ability of 


Prozac to alleviate depression in older women. 


V More folks are just saying no. A survey of 4 million em- 
ployees finds that positives on pruc tests in the workplace 
hit a 10-year low in 1996. Only 5.8% of workers came up pos- 


itive, down 13% from a year earlier. 


Sources —GO0D NEWS: Journal of the Amencan Medica! Assocxation, Amencan Assoaabon tor Genatnc Psychuttry meeting. Smitnihine Beecham Circa! Laboratories 






REPORT 


of small, odd museums. Mostly they honor the stuff of everyday life, showcasing 
curiosities of the past along with obsessions of the present. A sampling: 


DOES MICHAEL KINSLEY 
KNOW ABOUT THIS? 

Since 1839, a mineral vein 
along the Vermont-New York 
border has furnished slate for 
thousands of roofs, including 
that of the White House. The 
Slate Valley Museum in 
Granville, New York, docu- 
ments the quarry region. 


EVEN PARANOIDS HAVE 
ENEMIES (not illustrated) 
Free admission for Oliver 
Stone? The Conspiracy Mu- 
seum in Dallas explores the 
tangled weave of intrigue 
around assassinations from 
Lincoln to J.F.K. to Martin 
Luther King. 


KEEP ON TRUCKIN’ 

Vintage vehicles at Chat- 
tanooga’s International Tow- 
ing & Recovery Hall of Fame 
and Museum remind us that 
in America’s love affair with 
the auto, the humble tow 
truck has been the car’s faith- 
ful attendant. 


HONOR ROLLS 

Please don’t squeeze the ex- 
hibits. Wisconsin’s four-year- 
old Madison Museum of 
Bathroom Tissue has reached 
the 3,000-roll mark. One val- 
ued relic: loo paper from 
Graceland. 


v Asthmatic alert. Elderly astumanic patients who 
use high doses of steroid inhalers (two deep puffs 
four times a day) may be increasing their chances 
of developing glaucoma, a leading cause of blind- 
ness. Patients should not stop using inhalers, but 
they should get regular eye exams. 

V Imperfect mptants. A major study shows that 
within five years of having breast implants, one- 
quarter of women require additional surgery for 


excessive scarring, a ruptured implant or other complications. 


V Like powder after a shower? Save it for your feet. Research 
suggests that applying powder or deodorant spray to the gen- 
ital area can increase a woman’s risk of OVARIAN cancer. The 


worst offender: the sprays, which may up the odds 90%. 


BAD NEWS. Journal af the Amencan Medical Associaton, New England Journal af Medicine; Amencan Journal of Epdemmalogy 
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©1996 Mobil Corporation 


To keep energy flowing, we're 


3. Sometimes the best way to get to 

the bottom of things isn't straight 
down. For example, there are vast reserves 
of oil and natural gas in formations that are 
best approached sideways. So, using 
advanced drilling technology and space-age 
guidance systems, we can now turn our wells 
horizontally from miles down and, in some 


cases, in multiple directions. Horizontal 


approaching things from a different angle. 


drilling can dramatically reduce drilling costs, 
but more importantly, it greatly expands the 
world's useable reserves. In many cases, 
vertical wells that were near depletion have 
been converted to horizontal and are now 
producing more abundantly than before. The 
search for energy is critical to all of us. This 
is one way we've turned the corner on it. To 


learn more, our Web site is www.mobil.com. 


a 
Mobil The energy 


to make a difference. 
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PATRICIA BOUCHILLON, <f 
Pv : JIMMY OWNER B 4 
ae Fe ERENT Competitive equestrienne. Makes own jewelry, * 
oe Into biking, skiing and working out. * Y 
x Ge Pursuing Master's in Clinical Psychology. # x i » 
ac ' Husband: Mark. Cat: Derby, . 
* 9 & Horse: Parable. 


JIMMY SLI 

Cargo space accommodates all riding gear. 
Luxury and style for formal occasions. 

Bikes fit easily in back or on available rack. 
Available shift-on-the-fly four-wheel drive 


helps ensure perfect attendance at classes. 


JIMMY 
Gmc 2. Se 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL TOLL-FREE 1-888-97-JIMMY or visit ouUR WEBSITE AT 1w1wew.gmc.com/jimmy 
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: MULESTONES 
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SHATALIN IN 1995 MANLEY IN 1992 


DIED. CHERYL WILSON-MINELLI, 30, for- 


mer champion of TV’s brutish Ameri- 


can Gladiators; after her husband Juan - 
Ernesto Minelli, 34, a former pro box- © 
er, allegedly stabbed and bludgeoned - 
her in a jealous rage; in Oakland Park, ~ 
Florida. Minelli turned himself in and - 
- ed in 1980 by conservative Edward Sea- 
' ga, Manley recast himself as a capitalist 
DIED. ROGER BROWN, 54, hoop star - 
dubbed Man of a Thousand Moves who | 


was arrested for homicide. 


helped lead the Indiana Pacers to three 
American Basketball Association cham- 
pionships after he was barred from the 
N.B.A. for associating with a gambler; of 
liver cancer; in Indianapolis, Indiana. 


DIED. STANISLAV SHATALIN, 62, witty © 
economist who was a principal archi- — 


tect of “500 Days,” the bold 1990 plan 


to convert the Soviet Union to a market - 


economy, drafted at Mikhail Gor- 


bachev’s urging but dropped under | 


pressure from Gorbachev's more con- 
servative advisers; in Moscow. 








—By Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, 





was elected to the Baseball 
Hall of Fame by the Veter- 
ans Committee last week. 
: While stories on Fox re- 

ferred to his .288 lifetime 
batting average, his 1959 American League Mvp award and 
his record for most consecutive games at second base (798), 
no mention was made of his abduction by aliens. It hap- 
pened in 1959, when a helicopter filled with Martians land- 


dt-TYNENOS NYO 


WILSON-MINELLI BROWN IN 1996 


DIED. MICHAEL MANLEY, 72. charismatic 
: former Prime Minister of Jamaica; after 


a long battle with cancer; in Kingston. A 
fiery leftist when he became Prime Min- 
ister in 1972, Manley nationalized farms 
and companies, railed against U.S. im- 
perialism and flirted with Castro. Oust- 


and returned to office in 1989, only to 
step down in 1992, citing poor health. 


DIED. CHEDD! JAGAN, 78, President of 
Guyana; in Washington, where he had 
been hospitalized after a heart attack. 
An avowed Marxist, Jagan was elected 
premier in 1953, and again in’57 and’61, 


while Guyana was still a British colony, - 


but his grip on power was repeatedly 


sabotaged by British and U.S. machina- - 
tions. Jagan later adopted free-market — 


principles, and after nearly three dec- 


ades in opposition, made a comeback in = 
1992 in what was hailed as the country’s ~ 


first free election in 28 years. 


FLASHBACK 


Little Big Man ed at Chicago’s Comiskey 
Scrappy second baseman Park and captured both Fox 
Nellie Fox, who died in 1975, and his equally diminutive 





dV/ SMINEVLS SHTOGYNVION a TF 


double-play partner, Luis § 
Aparicio. The stunt was 
dreamed up by White Sox 
owner Bill Veeck, who eight = 
years earlier had shocked 
baseball by sending 3-ft. 7-in. Eddie Gaedel to the sda for 
the St. Louis Browns. In fact, Gaedel was one of the four 
Martians (all of them very little people) who tried to enlist 
Fox and Aparicio in their battle against giant Earthlings. 


Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford, Alain L. Sanders and Steve Wulf 





DEDERICH IN 1979 


JAGAN IN 1995 


DIED. ROBERT DICKE, 80, early propo- 
nent of the Big Bang theory of the cre- 
ation of the universe who mounted a 
persuasive but ultimately unsuccessful 
challenge to Einstein's general theory of 
relativity; in Princeton, New Jersey. 


DIED. CHARLES DEDERICH, 83, power- 
mad founder of the drug-rehabilitation 
program Synanon; in Visalia, Califor- 
nia, Synanon, which combined spartan 
communal living and aggressive group 
therapy, was widely acclaimed in the 
1960s but eventually disbanded in the 
wake of increasingly bizarre behavior 
by Dederich, who proclaimed his orga- 
nization a religion and was convicted of 
conspiring to commit murder by plac- 
ing a rattlesnake in an opponent's 
mailbox. 


DIED. KINGSLEY DAVIS, 88, sociologist 
and demographer who coined the terms 
population explosion and zero popula- 
tion growth; in Stanford, California. 
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OMMITTE 


By NANCY GIBBS and MICHAEL DUFFY 





OMETIMES,” PRESIDENT BILL 
Clinton mused on Friday after- 
noon, “there is a difference be- 
tween what is legal and what 
ought to be done.” And with 
that he offered a guided tour of 
Washington’s favorite hide- 
away—the fertile, foggy valley 
that lies somewhere between what is 
wrong and what is illegal. You don’t have to 
be a lawyer to get in, but it helps to think 
like one. 

Hillary Clinton’s top aide, Maggie 
Williams, was spending the day there in 
March 1995, when California business- 
man Johnny Chung walked into her White 
House office one morning and handed 
her a check for $50,000. It was just “a 
rather unusual circumstance,” Clinton ex- 

























plained last week. She didn’t actually ask 
Chung for the money as the price of ad- 
mission to sit in on the President's radio 
address two days later. She wasn’t “re- 
ceiving” contributions on federal proper- 
ty; she was just passing them along. And 
she certainly didn’t “solicit” them, which 
federal law forbids. 

Or does it? Or did she? Chung’s lawyer, 
Brian Sun, told Time that Chung had ap- 
proached Williams’ aide Evan Ryan the 
day before, hoping to arrange a cozy lunch 
in the White House mess for some Chinese 
businessmen and a later meeting with the 
First Lady. Somehow the subject turned to 
Democratic Party needs. Ryan remarked 
that the President’s party had to cover the 
costs of political events held by the First 
Lady at the White House, although Ryan 
“does not recall” that conversation. So 
Chung came back the next day and hand- 


Photo-illustration by Joe Zeff 











ed Williams that “unsolicited” $50,000 
check for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. According to Sun, Chung did so 
with the understanding that it would help 
him gain access for his guests, who indeed 
dined in the mess and had their pictures 
taken with Hillary the next day. 

But what makes last week’s spectacle 
truly rich is that the President doesn’t have 
to make excuses for Ryan or Williams, And 
as a lawyer, he doesn’t even have to parse 
the legal delicacies of their actions. Based 
on what has come out so far, nothing they 
did that day or the next in the White House 
appears to have broken the law. What's 
more, when Vice President Al Gore sat in 
his office calling up businessmen whose 
careers and companies depended in part 
on decisions the White House could make, 
urging them to support his party’s efforts, 
he wasn’t breaking the law either. 


So far, White House 
officials appear not to 
have broken the law— 
but their squirming 
is painful to watch 


The President and his top lieutenants 
behaved last week as if they were not fully 
aware of their good fortune. In one press 
conference after another, they tried to ex- 
plain that they were proud of what they 
had done, and now that they had been 
caught, promised never to do it again. It 
was as if they had come to believe the head- 
lines that implied someone might soon be 
going to jail, that Attorney General Janet 
Reno had no choice but to appoint an in- 
dependent counsel. 

But at week's end Reno was instead left 
struggling to explain that the problem was 
not how the laws had been broken but how 
they had been written in the first place. The 
rules covering fund raising on federal prop- 
erty, as amended over the years, are now so 
elastic that they are virtually impossible to 
break. The biggest loophole of all was the 
one nearly everyone missed—not that Gore 



































was using a Clinton-Gore cam- 
paign credit card when he went 
dialing for dollars; not that the 
Hatch Act’s limits on fund rais- 
ing don’t apply to Presidents and 
Vice Presidents; not that there is 
no case law (no “controlling legal 
authority,” in the phrase Gore 
invoked seven times in 24 min- 
utes) to proscribe his behavior. 
It was a loophole big enough to 
drive Air Force One, the Lincoln 
Bedroom, Johnny Chung and 
most of Gore's telephone logs 
through. 

For days Reno had been 
meeting privately with her top 
lawyers to figure out if she had 
grounds to appoint an indepen- 
dent counsel. The fact that 
everyone from editorial-page 
editors to Trent Lott to Com- 
mon Cause reformers was hol- 
lering for one meant little to 
her. Reno’s critics were read- 
ing the independent-counsel 
statute; she was reading the 
criminal code. And she saw a 
big, fat exception to the law 
making it a crime to raise mon- 
ey on federal property. The 
loophole opened in 1979, when 
Congress inadvertently tight- 
ened the definition of “contri- 
bution” from money donated 
for “any political purpose” to 
the much narrower one of money donated 
“for the purpose of influencing any elec- 
tion for federal office.” That retooling es- 
sentially made it a crime only to raise on 
federal property the small amounts of 
“hard money” that go straight to the candi- 
dates ($1,000 or less per donor) and ex- 
empted the huge amounts of “soft money” 
funneled to the parties. 

Nothing sinister was at work. Soft mon- 
ey had hardly been minted in those days; 
lawmakers simply wanted to reconcile the 
wording in two different statutes. “They 

> weren't trying to do any- 
— thing sneaky,” says Fred 
Wertheimer, former 


‘ head of Common 


FINANCE SYSTEM 


TO FIX THE 
CAMPRIGN 


yi 


The President at his press conference last week 
said he couldn't remember if he'd asked for funds 


Vice President Gore, the demon of dialing for dollars, 
was all legalisms and evasions at a press conference 





Cause. But even if the loophole was opened 
by accident, Reno and her lawyers con- 
cluded, the restrictions did not apply to the 
hundreds of millions of 
unregulated, soft-money contributions. 


dollars in 





ENO DIDN’T WANT TO COME RIGHT 
out and say so, for fear of looking 
like the President’s personal de- 
fense lawyer. So she resorted to 
smoke signals at her press confer- 
ence last week and hoped some- 
one would get it. 

“As you know,” I’ve made ita 
practice not to comment on pending inves- 
tigations, and I’m not going to do that now 
But I think it’s very important that as you 


she said, “ 


, L THE (DYING) McCAIN- 


©) FEINGOLD BILL 


It would ban soft money, limit 
contributions from PACs and set 
voluntary spending limits for 
congressional candidates. Will it 
pass? Don’t bet on it. 
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? make these allegations and as 
= you portray them in television 
or on your headlines, you try to 
2 clarify just what the issues are.” 
Then she proceeded to read the 
“significant” passages aloud in 
an effort, a Reno aide later ex- 
” plained, to say, “There is no 
crime here.” Or at least not so 
far. “The plain fact of the mat- 
ter,” the aide says, “is that Con- 
gress changed this law and made 
it very easy to do a lot of fund 
raising at those buildings.” 

That doesn’t mean the 
process is pretty to watch, which 
helps account for Gore’s extraor- 
dinary performance last week 
His suggestion that he wasn’t 
pressuring donors for soft mon- 
ey struck other fund raisers as 
ludicrous. Given his position, 
they allege, the call itself is a 
form of shakedown. When a 
Vice President phones potential 
donors, the White House opera- 
tor comes on the line and says, 
“Hold for the Vice President,” or 
a steely-toned military aide 
barks, “Hold for Sawhorse,” us- 
ing Gore’s code name. It’s not as 
if they have much choice. 

And then there’s the con- 
cern about what Gore might be 
able to do if a donor refused. 
“Getting a call from Al Gore and 
getting a call from me are two completely 
different things,” says Wayne Berman, 
who last year raised more soft money than 
any other Republican financier. “If I ask a 
guy for $100,000, the donor can tell me to 
go jump in the lake. When Al Gore does it, 
the donor can’t say that, and he has to won- 
der, Does he have my privates in his hand? 
Now most people in Washington know that 
a Vice President can’t do very much in the 
way of revenge. But the guy on the other 
end of the line doesn’t know that.” 

Not until Monday, after reports of 
Gore’s calls made headlines, did his coun- 
sel, Charles Burson, provide the triple-lay- 
ered legal defense Gore recited so faithful- 
ly in his press conference: It wasn’t wrong; 


@® 2. AMEND THE U.S. 
oS CONSTITUTION 


Spending caps could slow the 
money chase. But the Supreme 
Court says limits violate free- 
speech guarantees. Carve out an 
exception to the First Amendment? 





it has been done before; I'll nev- 
er do it again. When that wasn’t 
enough, Gore made his stand 
on higher ground: he needed to 
be re-elected for the good of the 
country: “Our economy is roar- 
ing. Inf ation is low. Crime is 
down.” But the bulk of the press 
conference was a painful litany 
of legalisms and evasions and 
long pauses while his moral hard 
drive rebooted. “Everything that 
I did I understood to be law- 
ful,” the Vice President whirred. 
“| think the entire episode cons- 
titutes further reasons why there 
should be campaign-finance 
reform.” 

Just not in his lifetime. Ever 
revelations of Indo- 
nesian influence peddling and 
itinerant Chinese businessmen 
began dominating headlines 
last fall, Clinton and Gore have 
made a great show of support 
for the McCain-Feingold re- 
form bill, which would ban soft 
money altogether. 


since the 


This is one 
time they can hide behind the 
bully pulpit, since the decision 
now rests with Congress 


ITH THE EXCEP 
tion of a few brave 
law- 
makers who would 
need to rewrite the laws have 
the greatest interest in pre- 
serving them. So whatever pleasure the 
Republicans felt in watching the White 
that 
Senator Fred Thompson's investigation of 
campaign finance would wind up biting 
them too. After all, the Republicans raised 
$200 million more than the Democrats last 
year without Air Force One or any presi- 
dential bedrooms to proffer. And while Bill 
Clinton may have sold tickets to his radio 
address, a minority whip called Newt Gin- 
grich in 1990 offered Republican donors 
special briefings at the Bush White House 
and a chance to consult on policy. 
After much debate, the Senators last 


@) 3. MORE TAXPAYER- 
‘se’ SUPPORTED RACES 


Presidential candidates who agree to 
spending caps get public financing 
for their campaigns. One Senate bill 
would extend that system to 
congressional races. 


souls the 


House thrashing was offset by fear 


Maggie Williams, Hillary's chief of staff, received 
the $50,000 after another aide dropped a few hints 





week struck a deal to make sure that 
Thompson never gets close enough to do 
them any harm. Only “illegal activities” dur- 
ing the 1996 race would come under scruti- 
ny, which, we now know, takes the most un- 
seemly hustling—all the soft money and all 
the independent expenditures—off the 
table and leaves only questions like whether 
Beijing secretly funded anyone's campaign. 

In the meantime, Clinton appeared to 
be laying the groundwork for a disclosure 
of his own when he said he could not re- 
whether he too had solicited 
campaign money at the White 
The President seemed eager to avoid a 
trap of his own making, telling reporters 
he could not flatly rule out ever saying 


\, 4. GIVE CANDIDATES 
\ CHEAPER AIRTIME 


member 
House. 


To cut campaign costs and the 
attendant fund-raising frenzy, have 
the FEC distribute vouchers for TV 
and radio time that stations would 
be required to donate. 
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" 
‘se’ SUNSHINE IN 

Lift all limits on money, but require 
candidates and parties to disclose 
data on contributors more fully, 
frequently and widely. One idea: 
post it all on the Internet. 


= “while I was talking to them 
: [supporters], “Well, we need 
: your help’ or ‘I hope you'll help 

s.” But after the press confer- 
~ ence, a White House aide told 
* TimME that Clinton has been 

overheard asking donors in re- 
ceiving lines and at informal 
gatherings for “support” and 
another longtime associate said 
Clinton had pitched for funds 
over the phone. 

So after a week in which 
nearly everyone repented but no 
one confessed, things seemed 
to be returning to normal. 
new independent counsel was, 
for the moment, a distant pros- 
pect. Janet Reno was content to 
let her own task force of 25 
lawyers and FBI agents look into 
whether foreign money was 
funneled illegally into either 
party's coffers last year. 
“When the independent-counsel 
statute is triggered,” Reno said 
once “I will take appro- 
priate Even Kenneth 
Starr, the once and future Pep- 
perdine law-school dean, was 
back in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
working an old angle: trying to 
discover how Indonesia's Lippo 
Group and seven other enter- 
prises friendly to Clinton put 
his good pal, Webb Hubbell, on 

the payroll for a total of more than 
$400,000 after he resigned from the Jus- 
tice Department in 1994. Starr wants to 
know if the White House or its agents 
urged Lippo and others with links to the 
Administration to hire Hubbell so he 
wouldn't cooperate with Starr's investiga- 
tion into Whitewater. 

Making that charge stick would be 
difficult. Starr would have to show that 
any White House-organized work for 
Hubbell was intended not simply to help 
an old friend but also to buy his silence. 
Obstruction of justice is hard to prove. 
But it is one of those things that are both 
wrong and illegal. —With reporting by Karen 
Tumulty and Michael Weisskopt/Washington 
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The introduction of this year’s turbo-powered 
Mitsubishi Eclipse sports cars will make quite 


a splash. Aggressive 





new aerodynamics complement 
their race-inspired suspension, as well as the 


grip of the GSX model's all-wheel drive. All 
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engine. And you're in absolute control within a 
generously appointed, ergonomically advanced 
cockpit. Available in 

your choice of turbo, non-turbo 

and Spyder Convertible models, Eclipse prices 
start at just $15,140". The new 1997 Mitsubishi 


Eclipse. For oceans of power, style and fun. 


MITSUBISHI 
ECLIPSE 


Built For Living. 





‘0 the road 


For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-SSMITSU. Or visit our web site at http://www.mitsucars.com 
*GS-T and GSX models only; 205 horsepower with automatic transmission. 1Eclipse GS-T shown with Factory Option Group A15 is $22,255 


| MSRP excludes taxes, title, license, registration fee, freight, dealer options and charges. Prices may vary. Actual prices set by dealers 














VIEWPOINT 


Michael Kinsley 


THE CONSPIRACY OF TRIVIA 


The rules for raising money just deodorize a lot of smelly behavior 


T’S OFTEN SAID, IN TRYING TO SORT OUT THE RIGHTS AND Speaker Newt Gingrich (back when that was considered an ap- 
wrongs of some public controversy, that the scandal isn’t pealing opportunity). Gray himself gave $143,910 to political 
the illegal behavior—the scandal is what's legal. The press candidates and committees in 1995—more than any other 
understandably tends to concentrate on whether laws Washington lobbyist. These transactions didn’t occur on gov- 
were broken. This is a bright line that relieves journalists of | ernment real estate, but are they any purer for that? Republi- 
the need to make (or, worse, be seen making) moral judg- can Senator Don Nickles signed a 1990 letter promising G.0.P. 
ments. But in this world of sinners, the fact thatsome people | donors of $10,000 or more an invitation to the Bush White 
choose to cross the line is less interesting and important than House and a chance to meet with U.S. trade officials and for- 
the question of where society chooses to draw the line. eign ambassadors. Imagine the fuss if Clinton had enlisted oth- 
Campaign finance is a perfect example. To be sure, it’s er countries’ ambassadors in his partisan fund-raising efforts. 
bad when people break the law—especially high government But Nickles says all this is different from Clinton’s “coffees” be- 
officials. But as many have noted, the real scandal is how | cause Bush just “dropped in on a reception. He was probably 





much sleazy fund raising the law allows. there 30 or 40 minutes.” Forty minutes—harmless fun. An 
There’s a corollary to the notion that the scandal is what's | hour and a half—call in the special prosecutor! 

legal: what's illegal—or arguably illegal—isn’t necessarily scan- On the other hand, it is absurd for the Clintonites (and the 

dalous. The press’s obsession with the issue of legality can be Republicans as well) to deny the basic nature of these trans- 


unenlightening in this way as well, and campaign finance 
once again is an excellent example. Republicans and 
journalists are frustrated by the public’s failure to 
rise in outrage at the daily drips of evidence 
that Clinton Administration figures may 
have broken various interpretations of 
the law. Maybe one reason is that these 
laws attempting to prevent political ac- 
tivity by politicians in political institu- 
tions, at least as interpreted by those 
flogging the scandal, seem to be a 
strange stew of unenforceable ideals 
and pointless distinctions. 

How much does it matter whether 
the Vice President made a phone call 
from his office or from a hotel room? 
Whether he put the arm on somebody 
personally or let an aide do it? Whether 
a check was mailed or handed to being bought and sold is merely 
someone in the White House? What is __ “access,” not government policy 
the difference between inviting con- itself. But access is worthless if it 
tributors to the White House before their contributions and doesn’t affect policy, and experience has taught those who con- 
after? Between holding a political strategy session in a West tribute that access works. And to state the obvious: it is unfair 
Wing office and holding it in a place called the Ward Room and undemocratic for those who buy access to have a bigger 
(O.K., for some reason, since the Ward Room is near the voice in government than those who don't. 

White House mess)? The Clintonites insist that they stayed “In a democracy,” columnist William Safire blustered 
on the right side of these bizarre lines. Their critics say oth- last week, “no official may use government power for the po- 
erwise. It’s hard to care. litical purpose of staying in power.” That is silly. Taken liter- 


actions. Whether on government property or off, 
whether the quid comes before the quo or after, these 
are exchanges of money for—what? In a few cases, 
maybe, for nothing: people give in support of 
politicians whose agendas they agree with. 
In a few more cases, perhaps, donors are 
buying mere propinquity: a photograph 
with someone famous, a story to tell 
friends. In most cases, though, big 
political contributors have a policy 
agenda they are trying to advance or 
protect. They think giving money 
will help. They may sometimes be 
wrong about that or be conned by 
the fund raisers or by their own 
Washington representatives. But 
they're usually right. 
It is sometimes said all that’s 


















C. Boyden Gray, White House counsel in the Bush Ad- ally, it would disqualify any activity motivated by hopes of re- = 
ministration, has become a sort of Greek chorus of the Clin- election, including governing well. It reflects the fashionable ¢ 
ton fund-raising scandal. He pops up in the newspapers af- but confused—and ultimately undemocratic—view that? 
ter each new revelation to intone self-righteously, We never | something called politics is inherently corrupt and must be ¢ 
did that in our day. This generally turns out tomean, We nev- | isolated from the process of governing. 3 
er did exactly that. There were cocktail parties for contribu- The goal is not to keep politics from infecting governance = 


tors at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, but “the White House per but to keep money from infecting politics. Comically arbitrary * 
se was not used.” Clinton “is giving these hour-and-a-half | procedural rules that allow fund raisers on Tuesday but not; 
klatches ... We would never have allowed people to pay for | Thursday, or ban donors from the White House bathtub but not = 





this kind of time in the West Wing.” | the shower, don’t merely miss the point. These rules also de- 
In 1995, Gray hosted a fund-raising dinner at his George- odorize a lot of smelly behavior, even as they exaggerate the 
town house where, for $20,000, you could get face time with stink of other behavior that is no worse. a: 
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By JAMES POLK and SUSAN CANDIOTTI 


ILLIAM MALONEY WAS WATCHING 

television in May 1995 when he 

heard the name. For days, the 

news had been full of develop- 
ments in the April 19 Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing: first, suspect Timothy McVeigh was ar- 
rested; then his alleged accomplice Terry 
Nichols turned himself in. Now the Fi had 
picked up two men on suspicion of being as- 
sociates of MeVeigh’s. Maloney, a real estate 
agent in the Ozarks, recognized the sound 
of one of the names— Robert Jacks. But then 
the drifter’s face appeared on the screen. 
“When I saw him on TV,” recalls Maloney, 
“I knew they had the wrong person.” 

In fact, after only 18 hours, the FBI re- 
leased Jacks and his companion Gary Land. 
However, according to sources close to the 
Oklahoma City case, the government has 
been quietly looking for another “Robert 
Jacks.” The Fret has talked with Maloney, 
and believes he is credible when he says 
that several months before the bombing, he 
met McVeigh, Nichols and, most impor- 
tant, a third man, whom the FBI would very 
much like to question. An investigation for 
Impact, the TV newsmagazine produced by 
CNN and TIME, has uncovered not only the 
mystery of the Oklahoma case’s missing 
man but his sketch as well. 








Polk is a CNN senior producer. Candiotti is 
a correspondent on CNN’s bombing-trial 
team. Impact airs Sundays at 9 p.m. EST. 
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A TRIO IN THE OZARKS: Timothy McVeigh, center, and Terry 


Nichols, right, apparently accompanied a man resembling the 
portrait on the left, CNN's version of the original FBI sketch 


Who Is Robert Jacques? 


The FBI wants to talk to a missing associate of McVeigh’s 


Maloney’s close encounter occurred 
the year before the bombing. In the spring 
of 1994 he ran an ad offering to sell a piece 
of property in the Ozark mountains of Mis- 
souri. “In the middle of nowhere,” it read, 
“at the end of a rough road, at the bottom 
of a hollow... there may be a cave.” When 
Maloney got a phone inquiry soon after, he 


| asked if the caller’s name was spelled 


“M-C-V-E-Y.” “That’s close enough,” came 
the answer. In the fall of the same year, 
three men drove up to Maloney’s office in 
Cassville, Missouri. One, a man named 
Tim, mostly stayed in the car, but he came 
up to the office door once, enough for Mal- 
oney to notice the way he smiled. There 
was the glint of a tooth filling on the right 
side at the back of his mouth—a detail that 
matches McVeigh’s dental records, FBI 
sources say. The second visitor in Cassville 
was apparently Nichols, who used his own 
name but took little part in the conversa- 
tions. It was the third man who did almost 
all the talking. His name was Robert 
Jacques, pronounced Jacks. “I just go by 
Jacks,” he told Maloney. Joe Lee Davidson, 
a salesman in Maloney’s office who was 
there when the three men came by, recalls, 
“He seemed to be the one that was in con- 
trol and in charge of what was going on.” 
Maloney did not take his three visitors 
at face value. He knew from experience 
that the Ozarks draw many people for rea- 
sons other than the appreciation of nature. 
The area along the Missouri-Arkansas line 
has been home to privacy seekers ranging 
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* from well-armed _ isolationist 
groups to prosperous marijuana 
farmers. Maloney said, “I asked 
them the question, ‘Were they 
looking for a place to hide,’ and 
they didn’t respond to that.” The 
trio left the same day and never 
came back. 

Contacted by Maloney, the 
FBI sent a sketch artist to render 
a portrait of Jacques. The draw- 
ing shows a muscular young 
man with a short haircut, full 
face and dark features. Maloney 
thinks he was “maybe Indian.” 
Davidson agrees, adding, “may- 
be a little bit Hawaiian.” The FBI 
has been looking for him for well 
over a year. 

According to a Justice De- 
partment source, the drawing of 
Jacques is the only remaining 
unidentified sketch in the FBI's 
files on the case. While the gov- 
ernment is still looking for a man 
who may have been with 
MeVeigh when he allegedly 
rented the truck that carried the 
bomb, the sketches of John Doe 
No. 2 that accompanied the original search 
have been discarded. In the meantime, the 
| bureau is not ready to classify Jacques, if 
| that is indeed his name, as a suspect or tar- 
get in its investigations. The FBI does, how- 
ever, want to talk to him as part of its at- 
tempt to reconstruct the activities of 
McVeigh and Nichols. 

So far, the FBI has not shown its sketch 
to the witnesses at the Ryder outlet in 
Junction City, Kansas, who still claim to 
have seen McVeigh with an unknown sec- 
ond man on the day the bomb truck was 
rented. Nor apparently has the FB shown 
the Jacques sketch to folks around Nichols’ 
home in Herington, Kansas. There, Bar- 
bara Whittenberg remembers a Ryder 
truck pulling up in front of her Santa Fe 
Trail Diner a day or so before the bombing. 
“There was three gentlemen that came in 
and sat down and ordered coffee,” she 
says. One, she says, was Nichols, another, 
McVeigh. “The one question I asked was 
where were they going. And the third per- 
son said, ‘Oklahoma.’ ” The three left with- 
| out breakfast. 

It was as if, says Whittenberg, “the 
young man said something he shouldn't 
have said.” He was muscular and dark 
skinned, she adds. Shown Impact’s version 
of the FBr sketch, Whittenberg said, “It 
looks closer to him than any of them. This 
is the closest picture I’ve seen yet.” “He's 
out there,” says Maloney, back in Cassville. 
“This other guy they're looking for, he’s 

| there somewhere.” @ 
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JUST SAY YES: Powell visits 
a hospital in New Mexico 


Colin Powell finds a cause worthy of his 
star power—calling on America to volunteer 


By MARGARET CARLSON WASHINGTON 


RESIDENTS ARE EXPECTED TO DO 
good works at the end of their 
term, except perhaps for Gerald 
Ford, whose wife does that for 
him while he plays celebrity golf. 
But General Colin Powell is going 
through the process in reverse. Having 
postponed running for President, he is 
channeling his immense popularity into 
promoting volunteerism. He will serve as 
general chairman of the Presidents’ Sum- 
mit for America’s Future, which kicks off 
with an Olympian opening ceremony in 
Philadelphia on April 27. Joining him on 
the steps of Independence Hall will be co- 
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chairmen Bill Clinton and George Bush. 
(Jimmy Carter and Gerald Ford will also 
appear during the three-day event.) 

It’s hard to think of a better use of 
celebrity than inspiring the rest of us to 
get off our collective duff. But the project 
is not without some risk. We all know 
what the road to hell is paved with. And 
Powell’s crusade could be seen as giving 
succor to Republicans who would like to 
leave it to volunteers to reweave the tat- 
tered safety net. “Nonsense,” he says. 
“This is no replacement for government 
help. We're partners.” Waving toward the 
capital skyline outside the window of his 
suburban office, he adds, “It’s hard to 
shred the politics out of things in this 
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DPepppy? 





wonderful town of ours. But this is not a= 
bipartisan effort; it’s nonpartisan.” 
Powell wasn’t an easy hire. Since his? 
decision not to run, a lot of people have 
wondered what it would take to get the 
general out of semiretirement, off the 
phone (he is a well-known phone and fax? 
abuser) and away from the mail (he an-3 
swers every letter). Even his wife Alma: 
was thinking he ought to get out of the” 
basement more. He had a stack of offers 
from corporate boards, foundations and 
academia that if laid end to end would 
circle the Pentagon and make the Repub- 
lican who actually did run weep. Then 
Ray Chambers, a philanthropist who has 
devoted the past decade to salvaging kids 
in Newark, New Jersey, asked Powell 
to look at an idea, first proposed by 
Governor George Romney before his 
death in 1995, to convene a national, star- 
studded event to promote volunteerism. 


Stepping Right Up 

The goal of the Partnership for America’s Future 
is to generate significant new commitments to 
public service from all sectors—public, private 
and nonprofit. Here are some examples of the 
pledges received so far: 





LensCrafters will provide 1 million needy 
people, especially children, with free vision 
care 


Kimberly-Clark pledges $2 million to support 
community playgrounds built by its 
employees and neighborhood volunteers in 
30 cities 


Texas state comptroller’s office will match 
1,000 families on public assistance with a 
team of volunteers who will help them get off 





Powell says the project “fit with my 
priorities,” but he didn’t want to be in- 
volved in a fuzzy-headed launch of a feel- 
good balloon that would simply drift 
away. “I said no to offers to chair studies, 
to sit on boards to examine the cities. | 
wanted concrete goals, a focus on kids, 
deliverable results and a way to continue 
beyond the summit.” Convinced that 
Chambers and the other organizers want- 
ed those things as well, he agreed to join 
Clinton and Bush at a White House cere- 
mony on Jan. 24 to announce the summit. 

Powell (a board member of the Unit- 
ed Negro College Fund, Howard Univer- 
sity, the Boys and Girls Clubs of America 
and Gulfstream Aerospace Corp.) is actu- 
ally Powell Inc., which he runs from his 
house in McLean, Virginia, and a boxy lit- 
tle office nearby that’s decorated with 
Army memorabilia, a print of Teddy Roo- 
sevelt charging San Juan Hill and a collec- 


welfare by 1999 


{BM in partnership with United Way of 
America and AmeriCorps* VISTA will help 
small local not-for-profit organizations get 
up-to-date technology 


American Association of Museums will 
provide safe places for children to learn and 
grow through special programs in museums 
and in schools 


AT&T has committed $150 million to 
connect the country’s 110,000 public and 
private elementary and secondary schools to 
the Internet 


N.EL. Players Association is launching a pro- 
athlete mentoring program for Native 
American teens 


KPMG Peat Marwick will invest 160,000 
hours and $20 million in 1,000 communities 
to paint classrooms, renovate playgrounds 
and tutor children 


Columbia/HCA Healthcare will immunize 
1 million children by 2000 


tion of gimme coffee mugs. His day job is 
to give speeches for big fees, but he is 
spending 30% of his time now on the sum- 
mit and expects that to grow. 

Powell has merged his vocation with 
his avocation: wherever he’s invited to 
speak, he gives second or third speeches 
to local community groups. In Scottsdale, 
Arizona, at a Boys and Girls Club, the kids 
had questions for him. What size shoe 
does he wear (12EE), and would he do 
the Macarena with them? Even if it 
weren't the official dance of the Demo- 
cratic Party, Powell, as a notoriously bad 
dancer would have been reluctant. He 
noted there was no music, but the chil- 
dren made some, and he gamely flailed 
his arms. 

For Powell, the challenge isn’t to at- 
tract offers—he gets a plastic Postal Ser 
vice bin full of letters each day. The chal- 
lenge is to separate the ideas that will 





work from other well-meaning but im- 
practical ones. For instance, he likes 
American Express’s summer program 
that pays teachers to train students in the 
travel-agency business. “I asked them to 
double it to 5,000 kids.” He realized dur- 
ing his book tour that remaindered books 
get destroyed. “I told Harry Evans [his 
publisher at Random House] to figure a 
way to get these books to kids.” He pulls 
out a letter from Herman Cain, the head 
of Godfather’s Pizza and the National 
Restaurant Association, offering to per- 
suade 33,000 restaurants to start school- 
to-work and welfare-to-work programs. 
Although some organizers worry about 
follow-through on these hundreds of 
commitments, Powell does not. “If I have 
Herman, I trust Herman.” 

While Powell has a staff of only four, 
the third floor of his office building is teem- 
ing with summiteers. “It’s getting wild 
around here, and I say that as someone 
who went through the Persian Gulf War,” 
says Colonel Bill Smullen, Powell’s top 
aide. With just two months to pull off a 
splashy national event, Powell conducts 
short, ruthlessly efficient meetings. For- 
mer Reaganaut Michael Deaver, a p.1 
consultant, says, “You might think some 
thing is going to breeze through, but noth 
ing gets by unchallenged. He hates to 
waste time; he makes decisions easily. He 
is absolutely in charge.” 

But even in the leanest machine, it’s 
hard to avoid such accoutrements of the 
90s as logo-design consultants, glossy 
blue press packets and focus groups that 
mall-test key words to see which ones 
grab people’s attention. Deaver’s p.r 
firm, Edelman Public Relations World- 
wide, is billing its services at a 20% dis 
count; Deaver is donating his. Powell is 
not going to put up with the kind of waste 
made notorious by charity balls and the 
United Way scandal, in which money 
was spent to raise more money and lav- 
ished on salary and perks. The two 
founding partners, the Points of Light 
Foundation and the Corporation for Na 
tional Service, were already going con- 
cerns without a lot of fluff or overhead. 
Powell takes no salary 

Before the launch of the project, Pow- 
ell has already made volunteerism safe for 
Real Men, rescuing it from its second-class 
status as women’s work. And his timing is 
impeccable. As politics declines ever fur- 
ther, he has taken on the task of revitaliz- 
ing civic life, which if successful will only 
raise the clamor for him to salvage politics 
as well. Perhaps the odor will get so bad 
that the presidency will be virtually hand- 
ed to him, a four-star general of his own all- 
volunteer army. w 
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By JAY BRANEGAN AMSTER 


RANS SWARTTOUW, FORMER CHAIR- 

man of the Fokker aircraft company 

and one of the Netherlands’ most 

colorful businessmen, bid an un- 

usual farewell to his countrymen a 

few weeks ago. Stricken with throat 
cancer, the executive, 64, who once charac- 
terized an entrepreneur as “a guy who 
works hard, drinks himself into the ground 
and chases women,” said he had stopped 
his painful therapy and opted out of a life- 
saving operation that would have left him 
an invalid. “I want to be able to draw the 
line myself,” he said on TV. Three days lat- 
er, he was put to death by a doctor. “His last 
evening at home was so cozy,” his wife said. 
“Frans gave himself another quarter of an 
hour: “One last gin and tonic and a ciga- 
rette, then we'll get down to work.” 

The touch of bravura was uniquely 
Swarttouw, but the candor about volun- 
tary death was typically Dutch. While eu- 
thanasia and physician-assisted suicide re- 
main taboo subjects in much of Europe 
and are contentious topics in the U.S., they 
have been openly debated and researched 
for more than 20 years in Holland, which 
has a record of pragmatism in dealing 
with thorny social issues like drugs and 
abortion. Euthanasia is still, under Dutch 
law, a crime punishable by up to 12 years 
in prison. But in fact, the Netherlands has 
tolerated the practice for more than a 
decade, and the number of cases has risen 
dramatically over the past five years. 
Have the Dutch found a sensible and hu- 
mane way of dealing with the unbearable 
pain and suffering that often comes at the 
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“| Want to Dra 


Euthanasia and assisted suicide are still against the law 


end of life? Or is this a policy run amuck? 

The government has established offi- 
cial guidelines, and physicians who follow 
them are not prosecuted. “The euthanasia 
debate is far from over, but there is an ac- 
ceptance of the phenomenon,” says Gerrit 
van der Wal, professor of social medicine at 
Amsterdam’s Free University. “There’s 
less discussion of the pros and cons, and 
more about how to control it.” 

Van der Wal was co-director of a major 
independent study published late last year 
on assisted suicide (in which the doctor 
gives a patient the means to end life) and 
euthanasia (in which the doctor terminates 
life at the patient’s request). It concluded 
that there were about 3,600 cases in 1995 
in Holland (pop. 15.5 million), a jump from 
the 2,700 cases estimated in 1990. Another 
900 deaths fell into the troublesome cate- 
gory of “termination of life without the re- 
quest of the patient.” 

Euthanasia is far more prevalent than 
assisted suicide (the Dutch make little 
moral or legal distinction between the 
two). Most patients were ill from cancer, 
and the large majority had less than a 
month to live. While more patients sought 
euthanasia or help with suicide in 1995 
than before, doctors remained hesitant, 
turning down two-thirds of the requests. 

The euthanasia movement was 
launched by a celebrated 1973 case of a doc- 
tor who helped her mother die and was 
then acquitted of criminal charges. That 
year the Dutch Voluntary Euthanasia Soci- 
ety, NVVE, was founded, and today its 
88,000 members carry “euthanasia pass- 
ports” and lobby for more liberalization. 
The Dutch Royal Society of Medicine en- 
dorsed guidelines in 1984, and today’s de 
facto decriminalization represents a 
compromise between euthanasia foes and 
advocates of full legalization. Periodic con- 
troversies roil the debate. In 1994, for in- 
stance, the Dutch TV station 1KoNn’s filming 
of the death by euthanasia of a man with 
Lou Gehrig’s disease in a documentary, 


Death on Request, brought a denunciation | 


from the Vatican. 

Both supporters and critics of assisted 
suicide and euthanasia point to Holland to 
bolster their arguments. “It’s terrible med- 
icine,” says psychiatrist Herbert Hendin, 
executive director of the American Foun- 
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dation for Suicide Prevention in New York 
City, whose recent book, Seduced by 
Death, brands Dutch policy a failure. The 
Dutch establishment, however, was reas- 
sured by the latest study. To address the 
biggest problem it found—more than half 
the doctors didn’t report euthanasia cases 
to the public prosecutor as required—the 
government proposes that instead, doctors 
would report to a panel of legal, medical 
and ethical experts to make sure these 
guidelines were followed: the patient must 
be suffering unbearably from an incurable 
disease; he or she must make repeated 
requests for euthanasia; the doctor should 
know the patient well enough to ensure the 
request is voluntary, and the doctor must 
consult with another physician. 

The Dutch claim their system has 
built-in safeguards. For one, most people 
still rely on a family doctor,which reduces 
the risk of routinized euthanasia by an im- 


DEATH ON REQUEST: In a photo 
from the TV documentary, the 
doctor talks to his patient paralyzed 
with Lou Gehrig's disease 
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personal system. For another, Holland's 
welfare state is alive and well. Nursing care 
for the chronically ill is good, and every- 
one’s medical expenses are covered, so fi- 
nances are not a factor. 

Inevitably, of course, there are abuses, 
and flagrant ones are prosecuted. Sippe 
Schat, a doctor from northern Friesland 
goes on trial later this month for the alleged 
murder of a 72-year-old cancer patient 
who had seemed in good spirits just before 
she died in a nursing home. According to 
prosecutors, Schat simply gave her a lethal 
shot of insulin without consulting anyone 
and left her to die alone, allegedly telling a 
nurse as he left, “If she hasn't died by 7 a.m 
tomorrow, give me a call.” 

What about the 900 people euthanized 
without asking for it? Admits Van der Wal, 
“We don’t like these cases, but we don’t 
deny them either.” The study found that 
about half the patients had earlier dis 


cussed euthanasia. Many were in great 
pain in the last days of life and were given 
morphine, which eased their suffering but 
also hastened death. The government has 
proposed tighter controls of these non- 
request cases, but practitioners say Hol- 
land's candor has merely thrown light on a 
common, if little discussed, medical prac- 
tice. “Doctors all over the world shorten 
the lives of patients under the cover of pain 
reduction, and only we are stupid enough 
to talk about it,” says Bert Keizer, a nursing 
home physician in Amsterdam, whose 
memoir about his life among the dying, 
Dancing with Mister D, was a best seller. 
Keizer says he grants only one of the 
five or so “serious” euthanasia requests he 
gets a year. “The process is so stressful that 
most physicians do whatever they can to 
avoid getting involved in euthanasia cas 
es,” he says. “It’s still as emotional and dif 
ficult as ever, but the current climate 





in the Netherlands, but more people there are choosing to end their own life 


makes it easier to discuss with the patient.” 

That’s just the problem, insists Amster- 
dam psychiatrist Frank Koerselman, one of 
the few in Holland to buck the consensus. 
“Patients are scared by pain and the loss of 
their dignity, so they immediately start talk- 
ing about active euthanasia,” he said. “They 
are badly informed about alternatives.” In 
particular, says oncologist Zbigniew Zylicz, 
who runs a hospice for dying cancer victims 
outside Arnhem, “the knowledge and prac- 
tice are very low for palliative care,” the art 
of easing pain in the final stage of a termi- 
nal illness. Zylicz estimates that a quarter of 
the 400 or so dying patients he has treated 
asked first for euthanasia. After counseling 
and skilled use of painkillers, all but two 
agreed to die naturally. “We could cut the 
number of euthanasia cases to 50,” he says. 
Acknowledging such arguments, the gov- 
ernment recently called for more emphasis 
on palliative care 

For many terminally ill patients and 
their families, it’s having the option that 
counts. When Annemie Douwes Dekker’s 
husband Hink was first told he had multi- 
ple sclerosis in 1978, his family doctor 
agreed to discuss the possibilities of eu- 
thanasia if and when the time came. “That 
was a great help to us,” Annemie recalled. 
Five years later Hink, then 50, had been in 
a nursing home for a year and was deterio 
rating rapidly, losing his ability to commu- 
nicate and control bodily functions. Yet, 
says his widow, now 62 and living in Haar- 
lem, “he had a strong heart; he could have 
gone on living for years.” 

When Hink first asked to be put to 
death, the doctors refused, but after a few 
more months and more requests, Douwes 
Dekker remembers, “They said, “Your hus- 
band is ready for it.” That weekend he 
came home from the nursing home to be 
with the family, and the doctor adminis- 
tered the poison. “He just faded away,” she 
says. “I’m convinced we did the right thing. 
He died a good death.” 

That's what euthanasia means in 
Greek, good death. For the Netherlands, 
it’s also good policy. Other countries will 
have to decide for themselves, but surely 
the Dutch style of open debate about a 
painful and difficult topic is the best way 
to do so. With reporting by 


Barbara Smit/Amsterdam 

















The Ponzi Revolution 


Albanians, infuriated by their losses in a huge 
swindle, turn violently against the government 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
HE FRONT LINE IN ALBANIA’S ARMED 
rebellion begins about 25 miles north 
of the Adriatic port city of Vlora. 
There, posted across a series of low 
ridges, about 100 men and boys in civilian 
clothes, armed with rifles and machine 
guns, keep watch over the main coastal 
road, halting the few cars on the move, 
checking documents and asking questions. 
The tall man in charge of the group is Kre 
nar Hoxha, who says, “We are waiting in 
the hills to repel the army of Berisha.” 
Young insurgents fire their weapons into 
the air and shout, “Down with Berisha.” 
That would be President Sali Berisha, 
a hard-line conservative who has used the 
past six weeks of demonstrations as an ex- 
cuse to tighten his personal grip on pow- 
er. With protests over the collapse of 
fraudulent investment schemes convuls- 
ing Albania, Berisha dismissed the gov- 
ernment and shook up the armed forces. 
Last week he declared a state of emer- 
gency and then had his rubber-stamp Par- 
liament re-elect him President. Protesters 
reacted by switching their targets from 
the Ponzi schemes to the one-man rule of 
Berisha. Simmering economic differences 
between the poorer north and the south 
boiled over, and several southern towns 


exploded into insurrection—or anarchy. 

As Albanian army units rumbled to- 
ward them, roadblocks sprouted all across 
the south last week. Insurgents blew up 
bridges to keep government tanks out of 
town and seized police stations and looted 
military arsenals. The insurgents are now 
armed with automatic weapons and 
grenades, even a few tanks 
and patrol boats. 

The revolt in Vlora be- 
gan six weeks ago, in defi- 
ance of swarms of riot po- 
lice and agents of SHIK, the 
state security service, who 
were trying to stamp out 
demonstrations. Vlora, a 
town of 70,000, had recent- 
ly been prosperous, at least 
in Albanian terms, largely 
because some of its resi- 
dents are noted for their skill at smuggling. 
Since they had money to lose, they lost 
more than most Albanians in the collapsing 
pyramid funds. They have had it with 
Berisha. “He is a thief who stole our mon- 
ey,” says Idris Nimet, a carpenter turned 
rebel. “Berisha will never get to Vlora. The 
people are with us, the soldiers are afraid, 
and everyone has guns.” 

Indeed they have. Vlora’s angry resi- 
dents wrecked the town hall, the police sta- 


guns. 
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DEATH TO SHIK: The body of a suspected 
secret policeman lies in a Viora university 
building, where rebels killed him last week 


tion and SHIK headquarters, where six offi- 
cers were killed in the attack. They looted 
the bank and warehouses and raided army 
depots abandoned by unhappy and undis- 
ciplined soldiers. It seems that every man 
in town has an AK-47 and fires it with 
abandon. At nightfall the constant crack of 
machine guns and the booming of explo- 
sives tossed into the harbor are deafening. 
Since last week 20 people have been killed 
and more than 100 wounded by gunfire, 
and a nurse at the Vlora hospital says per- 
haps half of the shootings are accidental. 

In the city center a crowd of about 
1,000 gathers to hear a speaker demand the 
ouster of Berisha, but he is preaching to the 
converted. “Here in Vlora,” says Velo 
Cazin, 44, “all people think as one. Berisha 
must come down.” They also think they 
can somehow be given back the money 
taken by the pyramid funds, even though 
almost every Albanian lost some savings. 

With a standoff shaping up, Berisha sat 
down for five acrimonious hours on Thurs- 
day with opposition political leaders in the 
capital, Tirana, then agreed to a two-day 
halt in military operations in the south. He 
is offering amnesty to citizens who turn in 
their weapons and have not committed 
crimes, which he did not define. 

It was a step in the right direction, but 
the rebels were not impressed. On Friday, 
Albert Shyti, 27, an insurgent political 
leader, replied with the demands of his 
newly formed Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Vlora: The army must pull back, an 
interim government must be set up in 
Tirana, and swindled Albanians must get 
their money back. In spite 
of such determination, the 
residents of Vlora and other 
southern towns like Saran- 
da and Delvina will not be 
able to march to Tirana and 
enforce their demands. But 
they could inflict serious 
damage on any government 
troops that might try to take 
the city. 

Berisha should be wor- 
ried. Albania’s European 
neighbors and the U.S. certainly are. 
They have been lecturing him on the 
need for a peaceful settlement, and they 
are sending emissaries to try some cool- 
headed mediation. To make it work, the 
rebels will have to moderate their de- 
mands, and Berisha will have to switch to 
a more conciliatory approach. If they do 
not, the next step is likely to be into a real 
civil war. —Reported by Massimo Calabresi/ 
Viora and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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NUCLEAR 





SAFETY 
FALLOUT 


A TIME report shook up the NRC, which 


closed plants for repairs. 


By ERIC POOLEY 


CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
don’t often confess 
corporate sins in pub- 
lic. But during a re- 
cent hearing at the 
suburban Maryland 
headquarters of the 
Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, an elec- 
tric-utility boss named 
Bruce Kenyon did just that. Kenyon, a 
respected nuclear-industry veteran with a 
raspy voice and a cocksure style, last fall 
became president, CEO and designated 
savior of Northeast Utilities’ nuclear divi- 
sion, which operates five commercial re- 
actors in New England. “At the time I 
arrived, [Northeast] was as close to a dys- 
functional organization as I have ever en- 
countered,” he told the Nrc. “The fun- 
damental problem was leadership.” 

Strong words—yet Kenyon was, if any- 
thing, soft-pedaling the situation. Before he 
joined Northeast, the utility had become 
known as a nuclear scofflaw, an industry 
rogue that for years cut operating costs by 
ignoring NRC regulations, allowing chronic 
hardware problems to go unrepaired and 





harassing employees who raised safety con- 
cerns—employees such as George Galatis, 
the engineer whose crusade to clean up the 
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But can it fix itself? 


company landed him on the cover of TIME 
one year ago this month (“Blowing the 
Whistle on Nuclear Safety,” March 4, 1996). 
Galatis’ most alarming discovery was that 
the nrc knew about Northeast’s dangerous 
game but for years did nothing to stop it. 

TIME’s special report focused national 
attention on the Nrc’s failure to enforce its 
safety rules at Northeast’s Millstone Station 
in Waterford, Connecticut. Then some- 
thing extraordinary happened. Where past 
agency chiefs had routinely ignored such 
criticism, NRC chairman Shirley Ann Jack- 
son, who had taken the job just 10 months 
before this scandal broke, called the TIME 
story “a wake-up call” and “a learning mo- 
ment.” Revving up its inspection program 
at Millstone, her agency found such per- 
vasive noncompliance that it ordered all 
three plants there to shut down for sweep- 
ing repairs. A year later, Northeast is facing 
$1 billion in shutdown costs; the Millstone 
plants remain idle, with thousands of com- 
pliance problems still to be resolved; and a 
fourth Northeast reactor, Connecticut Yan- 
kee, has been permanently mothballed. 

In their fight to win back public trust, 
both Kenyon and Jackson have shaken up 
their moribund organizations. Many of the 
senior Northeast and NRC officials identi- 
fied in the original TIME story have either 
retired or been forced to resign. This 
spring, as the Justice Department con- 
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HOT WATER: The trail of safety violations that 





cludes an investigation into alleged criminal 
misconduct by Northeast—illegal operation 
of Millstone 1, violation of environmental 
laws—indictments are possible and more 
departures likely. The Nrc has become a 
more aggressive regulator, displaying new 
teeth in January when it added eight plants 
to its “watch list” of problem reactors, a 
move the industry protested as “political” 
and nuclear critics applauded. “Jackson is 
the toughest chairman we've seen,” says 
Bill Magavern, director of the Critical Mass 
Energy Project at Ralph Nader's Public Cit- 
izen watchdog group. “But she’s fighting 
mighty economic pressures.” 

The Millstone scandal began when 
Galatis blew the whistle on Northeast’s 20 
year habit of breaking safety rules during 
routine refueling operations at Millstone 
1—moving all of the radioactive fuel rods 
into the plant's spent-fuel storage pool 
even though the pool, crowded with thou- 
sands of old fuel rods, was licensed to han 


led to the Millstone shutdown began at Unit 1's spent-fuel pool 


dle the full core only on an emergency ba- 
sis. To save precious off-line minutes, 
Northeast would start moving the fuel so 
quickly after shutdown that the heat melt- 
ed a worker's protective boots. 

As Galatis saw it, the fuel pool needed a 
beefed-up cooling system to make full-core 
offloads safe. The company brought in con- 
sultants to discredit him, but they ended up 
agreeing with Galatis. Incredibly, NRC in- 
spectors and senior staff members had long 
known about the plant’s refueling practice 
but “didn’t realize” it was a violation, ac- 
cording to an NRC inspector-general report. 
James Taylor, the agency's executive direc- 
tor for operations, and William Russell, di- 
rector of nuclear-reactor regulation, had 
been aware of Millstone’s declining safety 
standards for at least five years but took no 
action. So Galatis took action of his own. 

His public crusade rocked the nuclear 
industry just as it was entering the brave 
new world of electricity deregulation. 


BRUCE KENYON 


The new boss at Northeast has a huge job: to change the corporate 
culture and get his plants online before the utility goes bankrupt 


GEORGE GALATIS 


The Millstone whistle blower is 
now attending divinity school 


States around the country will soon allow 
price competition among rival energy 
providers, with customers free to choose 
the utility that offers the lowest rates. To 
prepare for this era of rate slashing, which 
could begin in New England next year, util- 
ities have been laying off workers and trim- 
ming maintenance costs. But Northeast’s 
troubles illustrate the long-term price of 
such short-term savings: after reporting a 
$76.4 million loss for the fourth quarter of 
1996, the utility barely broke even for the 
year, reporting net income of $1.8 million, 
down from $282.4 million in 1995. With 
Northeast stock trading at about $12 a 
share—half its 1995 level—company chair- 
man Bernard Fox has decided to retire 
Kenyon, who was forced to negotiate a $314 
million line of credit for the company last 
fall, admits Northeast could go bankrupt 
early next year if it doesn’t get at least one 
plant running by then. “I don’t know exact- 
ly where the cliff is,” he says, “but it’s out 
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SHIRLEY ANN JACKSON 


The NRC chairman is trying to 
shake up her embattled agency 





there. If we don’t get these units up and 
running, the ball game’s over.” 

To transform Northeast’s “culture, val- 
ues, processes and standards—and get the 
plants safely back online,” Kenyon says, he 
has brought in new managers from leading 
utilities around the country. He hired a for- 
mer Northeast whistle blower named Paul 
Blanch to work on a revamped employee- 
concerns program, created a dedicated 
“recovery team” for each plant and asked 
the demoralized and skeptical Millstone 
rank and file to help him weed out problem 
managers. (Both an NRC Special Project 
Office and an “independent corrective-ac- 
tion-verification team” of industry consul 
tants will oversee the work; plant restart 
will require a commission vote.) This reor- 
ganization, Kenyon declares, “constitutes 
the largest management turnaround in the 
history of the nuclear industry.” 

He has a challenger for that distinction 
in Jackson, the NRrc head who has spent the 
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past year conducting a painful public ex- 
amination of her agency. At a forum in Au- 
gust near the Millstone site, she recited the 
chief complaints against the Nrc—among 
them, that the agency let safety problems 
go uncorrected, gave Northeast the names 
of confidential whistle blowers and “failed 
to act ina timely and responsible way on se- 
rious and meritorious allegations ... There 
is truth in all those charges,” she confessed. 


ANDOR ALONE WONT RESTORE 
confidence in the NRC, which 
since its inception in 1974 has 
been accused of being too cozy 
with the industry it regulates. 
During a House oversight sub- 
committee hearing last fall, 
Representative Edward Markey 
of Massachusetts compared the agency to 
“Sergeant Schultz in the old Hogan’s Heroes 
TV show, wandering through the barracks 
ignoring obvious violations and saying, ‘I 
see nothing, I hear nothing.” Senator 
Joseph Biden of Delaware has asked the 
Government Accounting Office for a sweep- 
ing assessment of NRC effectiveness. The re- 
port, due in May, is expected to be scathing. 
Among its findings, sources say, is that the 
nrC has allowed virtually all of the 110 com- 
mercial reactors in the U.S. to operate out of 
compliance with their NRC-approved de- 
signs. Biden calls Jackson “a breath of fresh 
air” but wants an independent safety board 
to oversee her agency “because we do not 
know who will hold this job in the future.” 

The industry says this routine non- 
compliance—plant hardware and _ proce- 
dures that don’t conform to NRC-approved 
licensing documents—hasn’t cut safety 
margins. For years the documents were re- 
garded as historical material, not as living 
guidebooks, says Joe Colvin, president of 
the Nuclear Energy Institute, the industry 
lobbyist. “It was a fuzzy area,” he says, that 
neither the regulator nor the licensees paid 
much attention to. The post-Millstone em- 
phasis on “rigid” compliance, another N.£.1. 
official has complained, “is almost as bad as 
NRC's reaction to Three Mile Island.” In- 
side the agency, a rift developed between 
Jackson and the senior staff that had let 
things slip. Jackson ordered a safety and 
compliance review of all U.S. nuclear 
plants, offering utilities a two-year amnesty 
to correct problems they identify. “We 
must demonstrate vigilance, objectivity 
and consistency,” she says. “I don’t accept 
the argument that compliance is somehow 
at odds with safety.” 

Taylor and Russell, the top Nrc offi- 
cials who made that argument—and let 
Millstone happen—are gone. The regional 
administrator for New England has been 
demoted, and all of the Millstone resident 
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inspectors have been reassigned. Yet some 
of Jackson’s critics remain unimpressed. 
Chief among them is Galatis, a tenacious 
and deeply religious man who spent three 
years trying to get Northeast and the Nrc to 
abide by nrc rules. To force the issue he 
had to go public, filing a petition that asked 
the NRC to suspend Millstone’s license. 
Northeast eventually made the fuel- 
pool cooling-system changes Galatis de- 
manded, but the nrc rejected his plea for 
it to suspend the company’s license, insist- 
ing that “the relative safety significance” of 
the fuel-pool issue “is low,” a conclusion 
disputed by a host of industry-watchdog 
engineers. The “pervasive noncompli- 
ance” that Galatis uncovered, the agency 
admitted, did pose a potential threat to 
public safety. The nrc informed Galatis in 
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December that its long-term shutdown of 
Millstone “constitutes a partial grant of the 
petitioner's requests.” The agency is delay- 
ing a decision on enforcement actions un- 
til the U.S. Attorney's office in Connecticut 
winds up its investigation. 

Although he made a bigger bang than 
any other nuclear whistle blower, Galatis 
feels more like a victim than a hero. He be- 
haved honorably, and the industry re- 
sponded by killing his career. “After the 
TiME article appeared, I became a target,” 
he says. “People hated me. I'd walk into the 
cafeteria at Millstone and sit down at a 
table, and everyone else would get up and 
leave. I felt marked, shunned, fearful.” He 
got anonymous phone calls and installed a 
caller-ID system, which traced them back 
to Millstone. At night in his car he was sure 
people were following him. Yet occasional- 








ly, when no one else was around, other en- 
gineers would approach him, tell him he 
was right, pull out a copy of his Time cover 
and ask him to autograph it. But they al- 
ways made him promise not to tell anyone. 

After Galatis’ allegations were corrobo- 
rated by NRC investigators, he encountered 
only more contempt from management. 
The prevailing attitude was best summed 
up, he says, by the supervisor who took him 
aside and said, “The nrc’s only beating us 
up because of the publicity. This will all 
blow over.” In June, Galatis and George Be- 
tancourt, another Northeast engineer who 
backed him, accepted severance agree- 
ments. Galatis moved to Massachusetts and 
enrolled in Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary. He expects to enter the ministry. 

Like many current and former North- 
east workers interviewed by TIME, some of 
them whistle blowers and others just quiet- 
ly disgusted, Galatis is convinced that de- 
spite appearances, nothing has changed at 
Northeast or the NRC. Galatis’ lawyer, 
Ernest Hadley, has filed a new petition on 
behalf of a Millstone engineer named Al 
Cizek, alleging more wrongdoing and call- 
ing on the nrc to suspend Millstone’s li- 
cense if Northeast racks up more safety vi- 
olations. These skeptics believe the NRC’s 
new vigilance is mostly for show. As evi- 
dence, they point to a February working 
lunch between Northeast’s Kenyon and the 
NRC’s new executive director, Joe Callen. 
According to a Northeast memo describing 
the meeting, Callen told Kenyon that “the 
overwhelming concern of the NRC is that [it 
does] not become an obstacle to restart”—a 
troubling concept to those who believe 
safety should be the chief concern. Kenyon 
says the memo is misleading because it 
“fails to put what was said in proper con- 


| text.” The NRC insists that safety is its prior- 


ity and that Callen was merely talking about 
having enough inspectors available. 

“These people don’t get it,” says Galatis. 
“They're focused on getting the plants up, 
not on fixing the problems.” If Jackson real- 
ly wanted to change the way her agency op- 
erates, he says, she could have started with a 
simple thank-you during a private meeting 
with him last July. That didn’t happen. In- 
stead, Galatis says, “she wouldn’t show emo- 
tion or admit mistakes, I was still the enemy.” 

Near the end of the meeting, Jackson 
mentioned Galatis’ enrollment in divinity 
school. Maybe the whistle blowing, she sug- 
gested, was “a calling” for him. 

“It was a calling,” Galatis replied. “God 
called me to intercede.” 

From now on, Galatis won't be around 
to keep an eye on Northeast. It will be up 
to Jackson, Kenyon and others like them to 
make sure that nuclear safety doesn’t de- 
pend on divine intervention, ei 
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MARQUEE PLAYER: 
Johnson finds value in 
urban neighborhoods 


By SYLVESTER MONROE LOS ANGELES 


N THE N.B.A., EARVIN (“MAGIC”) JOHN- 
son’s skill with a basketball was 
matched only by his leadership. John- 
son fronted the Los Angeles Lakers’ 
“Showtime” offense, directing the 
team to the N.B.A. finals nine times in 
13 seasons, winning five championships 
He was the league Mvp three times. After 
learning he was HIV positive, Johnson be- 
came a forceful advocate for Arps educa- 
tion and raised millions for research. The 
man gets things done. 

As a businessman, Johnson is showing 
the same kind of all-star potential. The 
opening of the 12-screen Magic Theatre 
movie complex next to the flagging Green- 
briar Mall in predominantly black south- 
west Atlanta is the latest deal to establish 
the former hoop sorcerer as a force in in- 
ner-city economic development. Magic 
movie marquees are going up in Houston 
and Cleveland, Ohio, and Johnson has an- 
nounced plans for 14 new multiplexes in 10 
other cities over the next two years. 

His company, Johnson Development, 
also owns and develops shopping centers in 
“underserved” areas (meaning, no conven- 
tional company wants to invest there) of 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles. Magic is ele- 
vating his game too. Backed by a $150 mil- 
lion commitment from the California Pub- 
lic Employees’ Retirement System, the 
nation’s largest pension fund, Johnson 
plans to extend his real estate empire to 
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Magic Johnson is now 
scoring high as a 
developer 
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poor communities in the rest of California 
and elsewhere. 

Like any other star athlete, Johnson has 
done a ton of endorsements; now his own 
money is on the line. He and Sony are part- 
ners in the $8 million-plus theater invest- 
ment, including the Magic Theatre at the 
Baldwin Hills Crenshaw Plaza in South 
Central Los Angeles, a top-grossing movie 
house. “Everybody in Hollywood said it 
wouldn’t work,” Johnson says of the L.A. 
deal. “They laughed at us, and they laughed 
at Sony. Now they want to know how they 
can help.” The theater’s success has given 
an assist to other businesses there. Like 
Greenbriar, the mall had been struggling, 
with occupancy languishing between 65% 
and 70%. Since the theater opened in 1995, 
occupancy has recovered to 98%, and ten- 
ants report 30% to 70% increases in sales 
over the past 18 months. Before the Atlanta 
theater opened, Johnson was getting calls 
from businesses such as TGIFridays and 
Starbucks seeking sites near the theater. 
“I've got guys calling me left and right 
wanting to invest,” he says, laughing. 

He’s also basking in a warm glow of 
goodwill for having created employment. 
Along with 850 construction spots, the the- 
aters have created roughly 100 permanent 
jobs in each city. “This isn’t a program,” says 
Lawrence Ruisi, president of Sony Retail 

* Entertainment, the New York City-based 
= parent of Sony Theaters, which had long 
3 been interested in trying to develop movie 
5 theaters in minority areas but lacked the en- 
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Meet Chevy Venture. The new minivan with the 

















great sense of adventure. (How about 
that, a minivan that’s fun and easy to 
drive.) It’s also so flexible, it has 
the most’ seating configurations 
— up to 32 — with its available 
modular seats. And although it seats 
up to 7, there’s still room for zillions of 
ingenious ideas. Like our exclusive’ separate 
front and rear sound system option:* One for 
you and one for whatever you call 


what your kids listen to 
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Plus two of the widest’ sliding 







doors (onessstandard). An 

available femote control power sliding 
passenger door. And cup holders for 

everyone. Chevy Venture, obviously, is not your 


basic minivan. How could it be with a name like that? 
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tMaimtenance needs vary 





Your Venture will be swift, smooth 

and sure. You have a powerful 3400 V6 engine. 

And a complete safety package including 4-wheel 
anti-lock brakes, dual air bags, a rigid steel 
safety cage, available built-in child safety seats 

and an option called traction control which helps you out on slippery or otherwise un-ideal roads. 
And although the Chevy Venture is a minivan, it’s designed to ride like a car. For up to 100,000 miles 

before its first scheduled tune-up! So whether you want to go to the Grand Canyon or a great 

softball game, your Venture begins now. For more info call toll free: 


1-888-950-Venture or visit us at www.chevrolet.com 


Chevy Venture a Let's | 








trée. “It’s a real business that makes eco- 
nomic sense.” But Sony couldn’t pull off any 
deals until Johnson and his business part- 
ner, venture capitalist Ken Lombard, now 
president of Johnson Development, ap- 
proached with one in 1993. Says Ruisi: “We 
have the expertise in building and operating 
theaters. What we didn’t really have was a 
great way to get to those markets. When we 
spoke to Ken and Earvin, it was the perfect 
balance.” 

For a retired jock and a guy who left 
Michigan State after his sophomore year, 
Johnson brings a sophisticated business 
mind to the game. “The Magic Theatres 
work because we do our homework,” says 
Johnson, who was always interested in 
business while he was playing ball. “I don’t 
know everything, but I get caught up on 
what I don’t know.” He’s got some fancy 
tutoring too. Among those who help him 
brush up on balance-sheet analysis is for- 
mer Walt Disney Co. president Michael 
Ovitz, a close friend. Adds Lombard: 
“Earvin is a tremendous businessman. He 
has the same level of vision that he had on 
the court and the same control in knowing 
when to pull the trigger and when not to.” 

This heads-up approach got its impetus 
early in his hoop career when he witnessed 
the fleecing of fellow Laker Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar, who lost millions to unscrupulous 
financial advisers in the 1980s. Johnson 
dumped his own advisers and started de- 
manding monthly statements from his new 
ones. He realized that Magic Johnson was a 
brand name as well as his own, and that he 
wasn’t benefiting from it. So he became the 
first active N.B.A. player to be a league li- 
censee. “I just kept seeing all these people 
wearing my T shirts, and I was not getting 
a dime from it,” he says. From that came 
“Magic's 32,” a store selling his T shirts and 
other merchandise. He later bought a Pep- 
si Cola distributorship with Black Enter- 
prise publisher Earl Graves. He has since 
sold Graves his interest. Johnson’s basket- 
ball and business skills —he owns a piece of 
the Lakers—have made him worth more 
than $100 million. 

Johnson isn’t all business. For fun (O.K., 
and for profit) he leads a traveling basketball 
show called the Magic Johnson All-Stars 
around the world like a rock tour, playing 
exhibition games against foreign basketball 
teams. And since he lives in L.A., it was 
only natural for him to get into entertain- 
ment. He has signed a production deal with 
Fox Family Films, and is wrapping up an- 
other to act as host on a syndicated talk 
show for Twentieth Television. Johnson will 
be co-executive producer of the talk show 
with his longtime agent, Lon Rosen. Once 
again it will be showtime for Magic—and 
once again he'll be running the show. 








MONEY IN MOTION 
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Pay Up, Philip Morris! 


A cigarette settlement makes sense for everyone 


S 


Philip Morris stock vs. 
the S&P 500 
Percent change since 
Oct. 1, 1996 
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HE WAY TOBACCO STOCKS HAVE BEEN SMOKING LATELY, YOU’D THINK 
the Surgeon General had just discovered that it’s the paper, not what's 
wrapped inside, that makes cigarettes deadly. In just five months, shares 
of the nation’s biggest tobacco company, Philip Morris (Marlboro), have 
risen 47% while shares of No. 2, RJR Nabisco (Winston, Camel), have jumped 
39%. Sure, the industry just won a slew of important court cases. But that’s hard- 
ly news. Big Tobacco has been snuffing out liability claims in the courts for 
decades, What's new is a persistent buzz that some kind of deal is in the works 
to end tobacco litigation. Such a deal would unshackle tobacco companies from 
the ball-and-chain view that they might one day be wiped out by a hostile judge 
or jury. It would free investors to value the prodigious earning power of Philip 
Morris and RJR like any other company, and send their stocks blazing higher. 

Tobacco investors have made it clear how badly they want a settlement. Late 
last month, for example, rumors swirled about a settlement under which tobac- 
co companies would pay the hefty sum of $10 billion a year—more than the in- 
dustry currently earns. Philip Morris stock promptly rose $6, creating $5 billion 
of market value and sending up a smoke signal so dense that even the long-in- 
denial tobacco industry had to notice. The burning question is this: If the mar- 
ket is ready to embrace such a costly settlement—and antitobacco forces, re- 
alizing they're getting nowhere fast in their legal battles, will go for it—how can 
tobacco executives refuse? Wouldn’t a deal be best for everyone? I don’t mean 
to be callous. Clearly there are moral issues here. But let's face it, litigation ulti- 
mately comes down to compensation. Nobody sues for a righteous apology. 

For now, tobacco executives have the upper hand. Odds are they could go 
on winning in court for years. But they are just plain wrong to ignore the wis- 
dom of the market. For starters, the $10 billion-a-year figure is a red herring. 
David Adelman, tobacco analyst at Dean Witter Discover, believes the industry 
could get the figure down to $3 billion or less. But even at the higher figure, “it’s 
not a lot of money” under certain scenarios, notes Roy Burry, an analyst at Op- 
penheimer & Co. No industry has greater pricing flexibility, and every nickel- 
a-pack increase generates $1 billion in annual pretax tobacco earnings. If the 
industry is worried about gouging customers, shoot, just issue more stock. Wall 
Street would pay through the nose for a liability-free Philip Morris. 

RJR and others have signaled interest in a resolution. Last week Britain’s 
B.A.T Industries bemoaned a 65% increase in its annual legal tab. Big Tobacco 
pays $600 million a year defending itself. The problem is that as long as the com- 
panies keep winning in court, the amount that strikes them as reasonable is not 
much more than their legal bills. And that’s too bad, because now is when they 
could cut their best deal. The markets, President Clinton and plaintiffs’ lawyers 
all seem eager. It’s time to quit blowing smoke and bring this battle to a close. @ 





Daniel Kadlec is Time’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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HFS STANDS 
FOR GROWTH —..~ 


Dealmaker Henry Silverman has made this 
little-known company franchising’s fastest flyer 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


OU MAY NEVER HAVE HEARD OF HIM, 
but if you’ve bought a home, rented 
a car or stayed in a hotel recently, 
you have probably encountered 
the handiwork of a high-powered, 
low-profile tycoon named Henry 
Silverman. Once a top Wall Street deal- 
maker, Silverman now runs a superfast- 
growing company called HFS that owns a 
collection of brands from Howard Johnson 
to Century 21 to Avis that have made it the 
world’s largest and most aggressive fran- 
chiser. “You'd have a lot of difficulty finding 
another company this size that is growing 
this fast,” says Smith Barney analyst 
Michael Rietbrock. How fast? In 1995 HFS 
had sales of $413 million. This year the 
company will clock in around $1.8 billion. 
Silverman, who founded HFS as Hospi- 
tality Franchise Systems in 1990 and took it 
public in 1992, has his company in the thick 
of some of the hottest plays 
on Wall Street. If Hilton Ho- 
tels Corp. succeeds in its hos- 
tile $6.5 billion takeover bid 
for ITT Corp. and its chain of 
424 Sheraton properties, as 
many analysts think likely, 
HFS will add the luxe Shera- 
ton brand to its already 
bulging portfolio. That's be- 
cause Hilton CEO Stephen 
Bollenbach wants to license 
HFS to franchise the Shera- 
ton trademark worldwide. 
Says Bollenbach of Silver- 
man: “He can do more for 
the Sheraton brand than any- 
one else can. He’s the best.” 
Silverman, 56, has in 
fact been assembling a new 
kind of empire, one consist- 
ing of a loose confederation 
of brands in related ser- 
vices—rental cars and ho- 


Earnings 
in millions 
of dollars 
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tels, real estate and mortgages—that can 
reach consumers at home, at work or at 
play. In pursuit of that strategy, HFS 
last week agreed to pay $175 million for 
Value Rent-a-Car of Boca Raton, Flori- 
da, which has a string of 45 locations 
that cater to vacationers. Value will 
complement Avis’ operations, which 
are largely oriented to business travel. 
And even as HFS drove off with its 
deal, Silverman was completing the 
$1.7 billion purchase of PHH, a mort 
gage, fleet-management and execu- 
tive-relocation company 


me ENRY SILVERMAN 


; . 
For a consumer-services giant, / HFS 


HFS has surprisingly little contact 
with real, live consumers. Its main 
strategy is to be a franchiser: providing a 
brand name and other services in return 
for royalties that its brands generate. With 
a notable exception, HFS avoids the 
headaches associated with running service 
companies. This unusual game plan has 
worked wonders for Silver- 
man, who has displayed a 
knack for spotting value in 
unpromising places while 
spending $5 billion to as- 
semble his empire. Since 
acquiring two familiar hotel 
chains—Howard Johnson 
and Ramada—HFS now 
commands 23,000 outlets 
z in 63 countries, and had 
‘96 revenues of nearly $800 
million last year. “Many of 
our businesses no one 
wanted,” says, 
“and we had to fix them.” 
Some repair job. Fans 
on Wall Street estimate that 
the company’s net income, 
which more than doubled, 
to $169.6 million, last year, 
could reach $445 million in 
1997. Silverman isn’t always 
golden. HFS last year li- 


Silverman 
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censed its Century 21 
trademark to Amre Inc., a 
cash-strapped home-remodel- 
ing company that Silverman 
thought would fit nicely with 
his real estate operations. But 
Amre went belly up at a cost to HFS of $14 
million in write-offs 

Nowhere has Silverman displayed con- 
trarian instincts more clearly than in the 
slo-mo rental-car business, from which 
U.S. automakers have been peeling away 
as fast as they can (see box). Yet Silverman 
gladly paid $800 million last year for No. 2 
Avis, a global brand that he views as a nat- 
ural fit with his hotel and resort time-shar- 
ing businesses. After overhauling Avis, 
Silverman plans to sell a stake in the com- 
pany to the public. 

HFS, based in Parsippany, New Jersey, 
also wants to regain the fast track on Wall 
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Street that it occupied until late last year. 
HFS zoomed from $4 a share at the time it 
went public in 1992 to a high of $79.87 last 
October. No one was happier than Silver- 
man, whose personal holdings topped $600 
million in value. Since then the stock has fal- 
tered on fears that HFS has gotten too big 
and unwieldy; but the price has rebounded 
in recent weeks and closed last Friday at $69 
a share. “HFS moves so quickly, and makes 
so many acquisitions, that it is difficult for 
the investment community to fully under- 
stand everything it is doing,” says Camille 
Humphries, an analyst for the firm Alex 








HFS INCORPORATED 


SIX SYLVAN way COMPANY MAN: 
PARSIPPANY, NJ 07054 Silverman sees 
synergy in the cards 





Brown, who remains bullish nonetheless. 

In the Avis deal, HFS backed into a 
public relations nightmare almost immedi- 
ately, after civil rights lawyers last year 
filed a discrimination suit that accused an 
Avis licensee of refusing to rent to black 
customers in North and South Carolina. 
Avis moved to drop the licensee, began a 
review of its antidiscrimination policies 
and hired a new chief counsel to assure 
compliance with the law. 

Yet accusations of discrimination con- 
tinued. In astatement filed last week, a for- 
mer Avis worker said the company had a 
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policy of refusing to give corporate ac-# 
counts to yeshivas (Jewish schools). = 
\ Avis called any suggestion that its 
| had discriminated against Jews: 
“ridiculous and completely false.” 4 
The company said it had alerted; 
agents to incidents in which callers “ 
falsely claimed to be employed by* 
yeshivas in order to get corporate 
discounts. Avis says the cars were 
then frequently driven by under- 
age drivers and used as every- 





HFS INCORPORATE thing from taxis to trash 
six se oF haulers—and even on one occa- 
“NY, 


—_—<e sion a hearse—and often re- 
turned banged up. Such con- 
troversies have dented 
Avis’ “we try harder” 
image, but analysts are 
still upbeat about the 
company’s longer-term 
prospects. 
Although Silverman 
was educated as a lawyer, 
he gravitated to the 
more treacherous world 
of dealmaking, cutting 
his teeth with Wall 
Street’s Blackstone Group 
in the merger mania of 
the 1980s. There he was 
involved in dozens of 
corporate deals. But don’t 
look for his name in the 
headlines: he shies away 


“apepnd from New York City’s 
N Way nlriane 
07084 mogul madness. As one of 


his staff says, “He is not 

part of the scene. You will 
never see him on Page Six [the New 
York Post gossip page]. He is focused 
on business.” 

That business is complex, which 
stems from HFS’s quasi-consumer 
strategy. Despite owning the Days Inn 
and Howard Johnson nameplates, for 
example, “we are not in the hotel busi- 

ness,” says Silverman. “Nor are we in the 
real estate business.” The main clients of 
HFS are the thousands of franchisees who 
fork over royalties and fees in return for the 
right to use HFS brand names and receive 
support services ranging from national 
advertising campaigns to discounts on 
Coca-Cola, computers and televisions. The 
franchisees can even get help setting up 
employee-retirement plans. 
“What we try to do,” Silverman says, 
“is assemble different brands that have 
huge internal synergies.” Take yet another 
HFS business: time-share vacation prop- 
erties. More than two million families are 
members of Resort Condominiums Inter- 
national, the world’s largest time-share ex- 
change network, which Silverman picked 
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up for $825 million last year. 
“When members go to a time-share 
resort,” he says, “they typically rent 
a hotel room on either side of the 
week [they have purchased], and 
obviously we have a hotel network 
to rent that room to them. Typically 
that owner will fly to his or her 
destination and rent a car, so that is 
where Avis comes in.” 

HFS also wants to consolidate 
purchases related to home owning 
that HFS franchisers could handle 
through affiliated HFS real estate 
units. For example, PHH could not 
only find and sell a home to a relo- 
cating corporate executive but could also 
write the mortgage. Silverman sees no rea- 
son why anything from title insurance to 
burglar alarms to satellite dishes or storage 
space can’t be provided through HFS affil- 
iated vendors. 

But such cross marketing has raised 
the hackles of some franchisees. A few 
renegades at Century 21 banded together 
a year ago to protest irritants ranging from 
growing demands on their time to rising 


BUY TO RENT: Value is the latest HFS acquisition 


fees. Silverman concedes that “real estate 
agents really want to sell the house, not 
something else.” But he thinks the agents 
should make a greater effort to look at life 
from their clients’ point of view. The mort- 
gage business, he says, offers rich oppor- 
tunities for synergy. “What the consumer 
is saying is, ‘I want to be able to buy a 
house like a car.”” That means obtaining fi- 
nancing at “the point of sale—which is our 
broker’s office.” 








Taking the Express Lane out of the Rental-Car Game 


HFS is intent on expanding its 
real estate business, which ac- 
counts for 20% of all U.S. home 
sales. “The independent agent is 
2 pretty much going to disappear,” 
® Silverman warns, “because the 

consumer is being driven to brand- 
ed products.” He sees that happen- 
ing overseas as well. In its first ven- 
ture outside North America, for 
example, Coldwell Banker agreed 
last month to start franchising of- 
fices in Thailand, Singapore and 
Malaysia. 
For the time being, HFS plans to 
build up its existing franchises rather 
than buy new ones. “I can’t think of any- 
thing else on the service side that is really 
high on the radar screen,” Silverman says. In 
any case, he notes, what drives him today is 
no longer the money (“It’s not an economic 
issue”) so muchas the “fear of failure and the 
ego gratification of success. It’s a way of ex- 
pressing creative energy.” Even if few peo- 
ple outside the business world have ever 
heard of your company. —Reported by 
Valerie Marchant/New York and Parsippany 
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HY RENT WHEN YOU CAN BUY? A COMPANY, THAT IS. 

Avis, which was snapped up by Henry Silverman’s 

HFS in October, is just one of many rental-car com- 

panies that have been put on the block in recent 

months. The Big Three automakers, having bought up most 

of the major rental firms in the late 1980s to use as outlets for 

excess inventory, are now shedding the mostly unprofitable 

operations so swiftly that 1997 is shaping up as the year of the 
rental-car bazaar. 

For consumers, Detroit’s driveaway is likely to bring 

moderate increases in rental rates, which today average 

about $35 a day. That price reflects fierce competition, 


brought on partly by 
RENT A COMPANY 


the fact that automak- 


Budget Rent A Car to its biggest franchiser, Team Rental 
Group Inc., of Florida, for $350 million. More recently Ford 
announced plans to sell a 20% stake in Hertz, the biggest 
franchise, in a public offering. Chrysler has put Dollar and 
Thrifty up for sale. And General Motors, which once owned 
National Car Rental System and had a 29% interest in Avis, 
sold National in 1995 and its Avis stake last year. H. Wayne 
Huizenga’s Republic Industries, which already owns Alamo 
Rent-a-Car, last month completed its $600 million purchase 

of National from private investors. 
Silverman and his fellow new owners hope to coax more 
profits out of the $16.5 billion industry by streamlining opera- 
tions and cutting back 


on bloated car fleets. 


Number of 1996 U.S. 
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Unhappy with the employees & GM says Jon LeSage of Auto 


meager rental profits, 
Detroit now views the 
agencies as distractions -" 
from the business of [)J") 
building vehicles. Ford : 
agreed in January to sell 


Hertz 


Dollar Ci 
Thrifty Chrysler 


Selling 20% 
as an IPO 





Rental News. Daily 
prices might rise a few 
dollars, he adds, but for 
the savvy consumer 
“there will always be 
good deals.” aw 


250,000 
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63,500 $0.59 
soxce Auto eetaitens 34,000 $0.35 
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One name stands for 
network computing expertise 
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Sun Microsystems. Our strength is networking people. From the very beginning, we've been bundling networking capabilities 


™ 


into every system we sell. With a range of innovative products and services, from Java™ to high-end server systems and 
powerful microprocessors to the Solaris™ operating environment, we offer a breadth of solutions to meet any enterprise 
computing need. No matter how diverse. So wherever and however your people need information 

to be successful, Sun is there to help them-and you-not just get the advantage, but also get ahead. AY /7) 


For more information, contact us at http://www.sun.com THE NETWORK IS THE COMPUTER™ microsystems 


101997 Sun Microsystems, Inc. All nights reserved. Sun, Sun Microsystems, the Sun Logo, Java, Solans and The Network is The Computer are trademarks or reqestered tracemarcs of Sun Microsystems, Inc_n the United States and other countries. 
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Why MTV Doesn't 





IF SYNERGY IS THE DRIVING 
force behind media conglom- 
erates, somebody at Viacom 
Inc. missed a meeting. When 
the company’s MTV and VH-1 











video channels recently 
sought an online-CD outlet, 
they passed over corporate 
cousin Blockbuster Entertain- 
ment, the video- and record- 
store Goliath, in favor of a 
more popular rival, N2K’s 
Music Boulevard. mrv will 
also contribute news to the 
sites and promote them over 
the airwaves. With the $24 
million-a-year online-music 
market expected to grow to $1 
billion by 2000, Mtv’s aban- 
donment is more bad news 
for the retail chain. Block- 
buster has enough problems 
in the real world, having shut 
down 50 music stores, a move 
that contributed to Viacom’s 
$227 million fourth-quarter 
net loss. MTV insists there isn’t 
any broader culture clash. 
Says a representative: “We're 
working on a dozen other 
projects with Blockbuster. 
This time Music Boulevard 
was the best match.” 


The High Cost of Rate Rises 


Don’t say he didn’t warn you. For months, Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Alan Greenspan has hinted that he 
would lift interest rates to head off inflation. Yields on 
Treasury bonds have been rising in anticipation that he'll 
pull the trigger on March 25 when the Fed Board meets. 
Higher rates are bad for the stock market but even worse 
for consumers. Even a quarter-point hike will hurt. Some 


60 million households have 


“revolving” credit-card debt 


averaging more than $6,000, at an interest rate of about 
17%. An uptick would add nearly a billion dollars in in- 
terest expenses. And those holding some $1.2 trillion in 
adjustable-rate mortgages and home-equity loans would 


GOING UP? 


Yields on 30-year Treasury bonds 
7.0% 





have to cough up rough- 
ly $3 billion more. Now 
that’s inflationary. Can 
we afford higher rates? 
Credit-card delinquen- 
cies are already at reces- 
sionary levels, and per- 
sonal bankruptcies have 
reached a record pace— 
20,000 a week. Thus, 
even a minor rate hike 
could mean trouble and 
possibly bring the six- 
year economic expan- 
sion to a screeching halt. 
Don’t say we didn’t 
warn you, Mr. G. 











WIRED FOR FUN: Spielberg's digital playpen opens in Seattle 


A POCKETFUL OF QUARTERS 
won't be of much use at 
GameWorks, another Steven 
Spielberg fantasy come true, 
opening this week in Seattle. 
The 30,000-sq.-ft. arcade 
features a state-of-the-art 
fighter-plane simulator and 
other virtual-reality 
diversions, music videos, a 
Starbucks, a gourmet-pizza 
joint, a brew pub, and a 
floor-to-ceiling game that 

| lets you rise 28 ft. in the air 
as you score hits against a 

| bad guy called Mr. Big. 

In this new playground, 
each customer converts cash 
into a “smart card” of, say, 
$10, which allows you to play 
any of 200 games, or to buy a 
latte or a tray of Cajun fries. 
A typical game costs $1.25 a 
play. Upstairs there’s an 
Internet lounge where you 
can surf the Web for 12¢ a 
minute or pursue retro-tech 





avocations such as pinball 
and air hockey while you sip 
a beer made at GameWorks’ 
very own brewery. 

The venture, funded by 
Spielberg and DreamWorks, 
Sega Enterprises and 
Universal Studios, plans to 
open 40 locations by the year 
2002, at about $10 million a 
pop, in other U.S. cities as 
well as far-flung places like 
Brazil. Next up: an even 
bigger arcade in Las Vegas, 
although the GameWorks 
creators don’t like to think of 
their gaming spaces as 
arcades. “It’s truly a unique 
social environment, and 
that’s what’s missing from the 
arcade experience,” says 
GameWorks’ president, 
Michael Montgomery. In 
other words, parents and kids 
can pursue separate game 
paths under one roof and call 
it family entertainment. 


—By Bernard Baumohl, Patrick E. Cole and Daniel Eisenberg 
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Joy, as in fun to drive. Stick, 
as in Dodge Stratus’ available 
AutoStick® transmission. 
AutoStick is an automatic 
transmission that can be shifted 
like a manual. But since 
AutoStick works without a 
clutch, you work less and play 
more. Drop Stratus’ gear 





selector into AutoStick mode 
and you're in control. Push one 
way to upshift, the other way to 
downshift. Hold gears longer for better 

J acceleration, use the engine for braking, 






or knock it down a gear to set up 
for that corner. In brief: enjoy. 
Of course Stratus offers other 
good stuff to help keep the 


‘ “modified double-wishbone 
suspension, the road-holding stability of 



















adrenaline level up. Like race-bred, 


cab-forward design 
and a 2.5 liter six- 
cylinder engine 
that is included 
on AutoStick- 
equipped models. 

That’s a lot to like. In 
fact, Stratus is so likeable that 

in J.D. Power and Associates 
latest APEAL Study™, Stratus 
tied as the “Most Appealing 
Entry Mid-Size Car.”* 

Stratus comes complete and ready to 
play. Joystick not required, but highly 
recommended. 

To learn more about Dodge Stratus, 
call 1-800-4-A-DODGE or visit our 
Web site at http://www.4adodge.com 





FUNG SChrOO8 
Dodge is the official vehicle of the Skip Barber Driving School 
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A father of three daughters, saving for their education, returns to his alma mater 
to find out why it charges so much—and where the money really goes 


By ERIK LARSON 


HEN I GRADUATED FROM 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1976, the base 
tuition was $3,790. I paid 
the bill with a combina- 
tion of cash from my par- 
ents, from my 
summer job as a park su- 
pervisor and from a school job cleaning pig 
sperm from laboratory beakers, and a bank 
loan guaranteed by New York State. | still 
managed to have a pretty good time. In ad- 
dition to learning to recite Pushkin in 
Russian, I got to experience such wonders 
of campus life as seeing a friend jump up 
on a barroom table and pull her bra out 
through the sleeve of her blouse. The rapid 
tuition increases that occurred after my 
graduation were only vaguely interesting 
to me, like reading about a bank robbery 
in a distant town. Now, however, at the age 
of 43, with three smart daughters and hav- 
ing just begun to save for college, I find my- 
self acutely interested, Make that horrified. 

This year Penn, a private institution, is 
charging students tuition and fees totaling | 
$21,130. Add to that the cost of room and | 


SKY-HIGH: At Penn, rising costs are 
not the whole tuition story 
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board, books and supplies, health insur- 
ance and personal expenses, such as travel 
between school and home, and the actual 
total—as Penn recently informed students 
accepted for early admission—comes to 
$31,582. This is real money. In 1975 my 
summer job alone covered a significant 
chunk of my senior-year costs. The pig 
sperm was gravy. If my three daughters 
decide to go to Penn—or Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Yale, Swarthmore, Brown, Stanford, 
M.I.T., Columbia, Dartmouth, Cornell, 
Chicago or Johns Hopkins—the entire bill 
for 12 years of school will exceed $350,000. 
And that’s assuming tuition never rises an- 
other penny. 

But how did tuition get so high? Too 
often parents learn about tuition 
through scare stories about how we 
must begin saving impossible 
quantities of money before our 
children are even born, but 
never do we get a detailed 
explanation of what drove 
tuition up in the first 
place. Infla- 
tion can’t 


explain it; over the past 20 years, tuition in- 
| creased twice as fast as the overall cost of 
living. Tuition even outpaced a special price 
index deployed by colleges to help defend 
themselves against mounting criticism. 
Nor does anyone ever explain why 
schools with very different endow- 

ments—like Harvard, with more 
than $9 billion, and Penn, with just 

over $2 billion—charge roughly 
the same tuition—or just ex- 
actly where this vast torrent 

of tax-free revenue 
goes. 


COST OF BASE TUITION AT PENN 
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Should it matter to parents of incoming 
Penn students that tuition helps cover the 
annual deficit at its faculty club, which in 
past years has reached $700,000, and con- 
tributes toward the average $121,000 in 
compensation that Penn pays its profes- 
sors, including a tuition-reimbursement 
program that lets professors send their 
children to Penn or anywhere else at 
a steep discount equivalent to half 
of Penn’s annual tuition? 

On behalf of baby boomers 
everywhere, many of whom 
are just now filling out fi- 
nancial-aid forms for chil- 
dren accepted under 
early admission, I set 
out to track the tu- 
ition dollar by fo- 
cusing on a single 
institution. I 
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chose Penn, much to the chagrin of its 
director of communications, because it had 
the misfortune of having accepted me, be- 
cause I wouldn’t mind sending my own 
daughters there and because the forces that 
drove up Penn’s costs are fundamentally 
the same as those at every other major uni- 


versity. My journey—taken 
great tumult in higher education, with 
many schools at last responding to pressure 
to slow tuition growth—led me to a discov- 


ery: real-cost increases do explain some of 


the run-up in tuition over the past 20 years. 

But there’s no good reason for the rest. 

Tuition began its climb in the '70s, 
when universities suddenly found them- 
selves confronting a fiscal landscape more 
hostile than any they had faced in the pre- 
vious quarter-century. Although I did not 
know it at the time, in my freshman year, 
1972, Penn was emerging from a fiscal cri- 
sis. The stage was set in the 50s, when, 
awash in the ever rising tsunami of federal 
spending triggered by Sputnik’s assault on 
the nation’s pride, Penn and its peers went 
on a building-and-hiring binge. A surge of 
Great Society financial-aid money helped 
them expand even further. New faculty 
could be supported with minimal strain 
because the salaries were largely covered 
by federal grants. From 1960 to 1970, oper- 
ating expenditures at Penn quadrupled, a 
rate of increase 10 times that of inflation. 
More buildings were constructed, includ- 
ing three high-rise dormitories, and more 
faculty and administrators were hired. 
Martin Meyerson, president from 1970 to 
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1981 and now president emeritus, agrees 
that his predecessors “probably overex- 
tended themselves.” 

Then, in the mid-70s, federal funding 
abruptly slowed and had to be spread 
among the swollen ranks of professors 
bearing Ph.D.s earned at Penn and other 
schools during the boom years. The gov- 
ernment, moreover, began distributing its 
money among a wider range of schools and 
insisting that institutions pick up 
more of the costs of research. 
And inflation began to accel- 
erate. Even before the oil crisis 
of the late "70s, energy costs be- 
gan climbing. From 1969 to 
1975, Penn’s heat and electricity 
costs rose nearly 300% while its 
income from investments declined and the 
growth of funding from the state of Penn- 
sylvania began to slow. 

To help make ends meet, Penn threw 
open its doors to vermin like me, admitting 
4,491 students, a thousand more than in 
1970. I wasn’t aware of this either, but Penn 
clearly was and no doubt looked upon my 
class the way a bankrupt duchess might 
view the tourists using her castle as a bed- 
and-breakfast. Universities may lack the 
profit imperative that drives corporations, 
but they are just as fiercely competitive, al- 
ways striving to get the best students, the 
best scholars, the best grants in order to at- 
tain the most prestige. Like every other top- 
tier institution, Penn seeks to attract as large 
an applicant pool as possible so as to admit 
as small a percentage of it as possible to fill 
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its available places (a low “admit rate,” con- 
sidered an index of exclusivity). But it hopes 
most of those admitted will actually enroll (a 
high “yield,” considered a mark of quality). 
Harvard, the gold standard, last year admit- 
ted only 11% of applicants for this year’s 
class; three-quarters of them decided to en- 
roll. Penn’s admit rate my freshman year 
was more than 50%, a figure Penn officials 
recall with about as much nostalgia as a 
Vietnam vet recalls the siege of Khe Sanh. 

Penn was in a bind. It was running at a 
deficit, but to avoid losing its place in the 
Ivies, it had to spend heavily to recruit and 
keep the best faculty and meet the growing 
demand by students for more course choic- 
es, more diversity, more access to professors 
and—one of the most salient trends of the 
post-’60s student body—more amenities, in- 
cluding comfy dorms, indoor tennis courts 
and pools. Meyerson had been acting chan- 
cellor at Berkeley during the height of stu- 
dent unrest. At Penn, he says, “the worst sit- 
in I experienced was when we tried to shut 
down the hockey rink.” 

Competition began driving up faculty 
salaries. Big-name professors not only 
drew top students but also improved a uni- 
versity’s chances of winning harder-to-get 
federal research funds. (Competition for 
faculty can be fierce. Right now three pro- 
fessors at Penn’s Wharton School are being 
aggressively recruited by other schools; 
one suitor is offer- 
ing a 100% raise 
in pay.) To sweet- 
en the pot, uni- 
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versities reduced the amount of time pro- 
fessors were required to spend performing 
such loathsome tasks as teaching under- 
graduates, serving as advisers and manag- 
ing administrative operations. Courses 
proliferated: the course catalog for my se 
nior year was 271 pages; today it’s 375 
pages. Yet the number of full-time arts- 
and-sciences faculty members remained 
stable. Graduate students and adjunct fac- 
ulty increasingly shouldered the load 


while professional counselors and adminis 
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trators and their retinues of support staff 
took over tasks once within a professor's 
job description. In 1970 the number of full 
time university employees was 12,155; by 
1993 it had risen to 15,706. Yet the number 
of undergrads, with the exception of my 
class and a few others, changed little 

Despite such pressures, Meyerson man 
aged to restrain Penn’s tuition increases. By 
1980 Penn’s base tuition was $5,270, more 
than double the cost a decade earlier, but in- 
flation had risen at roughly the same rate. So 
had median family income. If tuition was 
higher, so was America’s ability to pay it 

The age of rational increase, however, 
had come to a close 

It has been called the “Chivas Regal 
effect.” In the "80s a new ethos evolved 
among university officials—and parents 
that equated price with quality. A collater- 
al force ensured that tuition would not only 
rise but also rise at the same rate for com- 
parable schools. Colleges in the Ivy League 
have always kept close watch on one an 
other, setting their tuition to make sure no 
one school became so much of a bargain 
that it drew the best students just on the ba- 
sis of price. Less prestigious schools set 
their prices in relation to what the Ivies 
charged, Says Meyerson: “We were build- 
ing up a kind of notion about colleges and 
universities that the higher the price, the 
better they were.” 

In 1980 inflation and Penn’s tuition 
rose in concert; in 198] they parted com- 
pany. From the 1980-81 school year 
when Meyerson retired—to the next, 
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Penn’s base tuition increased 15%, to 
$6,900, far more than the 10.3% boost in 
the cost of living. The following year the 
disparity became starker. Penn’s tuition 
rose 16%, 2's times the slowing rate of in 
flation and more than three times the 
growth in median family income. 

This disparity can be partly explained 
by the sudden drop in inflation, says Glen 
Stine, senior Penn budget official from 
1982 to 1990, who is currently vice presi 
dent for finance at the University of Col- 
orado. “Nobody believed inflation would 
come down as much as it did, so you were 
always making projections of inflation that 
were perhaps too high.” But from 1982 to 
1989—long presumably, for 
Penn's analysts to adjust to the new infla 


enough 


tionary landscape—Penn’s tuition hikes 
consistently outstripped inflation, rising 
annually from two to four times as fast. 
The underlying premise of the Chivas 
Regal effect proved to be correct. “The the- 
ory of it was, basically, we will raise the tu- 
ition as much as the market will bear,” says 
William Massy, a former Stanford Univer 
sity finance officer, now a consultant on the 
subject. And parents bore it. Throughout 
the "80s, says Meyerson, parents came in- 
creasingly to feel that a college education 
was a necessity, a direct conduit to a high- 
paying job. Easy financial credit, more- 
over, made it possible for parents to borrow 
large sums of money doing so for college 
became more socially acceptable. From 
1983 through 1988, the number of applica- 
tions to Penn rose 25%, despite the cost 








“It was a crescendo,” Meyerson says. “Peo- 
ple were willing to spend an awful lot more 
for collegiate education.” 

Penn, of course, was not alone in rais- 
ing tuition. Despite having markedly differ- 
ent underlying cost structures, the top 
schools increased their tuition at nearly 
identical rates, behavior that persists today. 
From 1990 to 1994, Harvard and Princeton 
did a tuition tango that raised tuitions at vir- 
tually the same rate each year and consis- 
tently resulted in base prices within $10 to 
$195 of each other. Penn and Columbia did 
likewise, ending each year in an even 
steamier embrace—within $36 to $110 of 




























each other—even though the costs of doing 
business in Manhattan are far higher. 
Conspiracy may have played a role. 
For years a group of America’s most influ- 
ential schools traded data on tuition poli- 
cies. Penn, Harvard, M.L.T., Princeton, 
Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth 
and Yale shared information about future 
tuition rates and fees, agreed never to 
grant aid solely on the basis of a student’s 
academic merit, and met to negotiate how 
much need-based financial aid should 
be offered to individual students accepted 
by two or more of the member institu- 
tions. Ostensibly the goal of this “Overlap 
Group,” dismantled in 1991 after a two- 
year federal antitrust investigation, was to 
equalize the amount of money a given stu- 
dent’s family would be required to con- 
tribute and thus keep price from clouding 
the student's decision. In practice, by lib- 





erating schools from price competition, the 
arrangement may have allowed them to 
boost tuitions to artificially high levels and, 
thanks to imitation by others, drive up tu- 
ition throughout the country. 

Surprisingly little of what went on dur- 
ing meetings of the Overlap Group ever 
made it into the press, but documents gen- 
erated by the federal investigation challenge 
the popular view of academe as a bastion of 
high-minded collegiality. At regular inter- 
vals, financial-aid officers met to compare 
the aid packages each planned to offer indi- 
vidual students. When variances arose, the 
group agreed to split the difference. In one 


case, M.I.T.’s assistant 
aid director found 
himself compelled to 
increase a family’s contribution more than 
30%. Next to the student’s name, he wrote, 
“Don’t like it, but ...” then went ahead and 
raised it. The cost to a school of defying the 
group was simply too high. A Dartmouth of- 
ficial fretted, “We would effectively be out of 
the Ivy League, and this would have a seri- 
ous impact on our applicant pool.” 

Things got downright bitchy when 
Princeton, in October 1986, launched its 
Scholars Program, which awarded $1,000 
“research” scholarships to top students re- 
gardless of need. According to the minutes of 
a January 1987 Overlap meeting, “everyone 
agreed that this program has caused much 
unhappiness at all levels of the administra- 
tion at other schools.” Princeton denied that 
the program was an end run around the 





Overlap pact. A Dartmouth official called 
the denial an act of “sophistry.” Yale’s presi- 
dent, Benno Schmidt, wrote, “This looks like 
a blatant merit scholarship to me,” prompt- 
ing Princeton’s president, William Bowen, 
to sniff during a deposition, “I would really 
not have thought a person as well trained in 
the law as Mr. Schmidt would make such a 
blatantly foolish assertion.” 

The Overlap arrangement, says Keith 
Leffler, a University of Washington antitrust 
economist who testified for the govern- 
ment, allowed member schools to raise their 
gross tuition (now often called the “sticker 
price”) to very high levels without scaring 
off talented low-income students. 
The wealthiest students would come 
no matter what, and might even be 
attracted by the high prices. Says Lef- 
fler: “There's no doubt [Overlap] arti- 
ficially inflated tuition prices.” 

In the end, a combination of 
forces—inflation, hubris, competi- 
tion, the Chivas Regal effect, perhaps 
even conspiracy—drove up Penn’s 
tuition. In comparable dollars, says 
former president Meyerson, a year at 
Penn today costs about twice what it 
did in 1970. Yet from 1970 through 
1994, government figures show, me- 
dian family income in constant dol- 
lars increased only 10%. In more re- 
cent years it has actually fallen below 
the 1986 figure. Taken togeth- 
er, these trends make tuition 

a very painful prospect for 
any parent whose kid has 
just been accepted by Penn 

or, for that matter, Har- 
vard, Yale or Princeton. 
Should parents be 
outraged? 
“No,” Meyerson says. The education of- 
fered by the top schools, he argues, is much 
better, with more courses, bigger libraries, 
more sophisticated research laboratories. 
As a nation, he says, “we have the best edu- 
cational pattern in the world ... But having 
said that, there’s no reason why we cannot 
have a better ratio of benefits to costs.” 

Which still leaves the question, Where 
does all that money go? 

The single most coveted stream of mon- 
ey at Penn is tuition because unlike federal 
grants, it is entirely “fungible”—it can be 
spent anywhere within the university on 
anything. It gets mixed with other fungible 
streams, like investment income, to the 
point where trying to follow the tuition trail 
becomes about as easy as tracking a particu- 
lar cup of water through a faucet. It is almost 
impossible to say exactly what tuition pays 
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TOME Graptnc by Steve Hart 
for and what it doesn't, other than to say that 
it constitutes the major portion of the uni- 
versity’s general fund and that anything paid 
for from the general fund is thus paid for in 
part by tuition. 

Like any other university its size, Penn 
is a dauntingly complex entity. It had more 
than $1 billion in revenue last year, even 
without including income from its vast hos- 


pital complex. Its two biggest sources of 


revenue were research grants—$300 mil- 
lion, mostly from the Federal Govern- 
ment—and tuition and fees, which totaled 
$320.1 million after payouts for financial 
aid. In turn, Penn educates 18,000 full-time 
students (9,571 of them undergraduates) 
and supports about 15,821 employees plus a 
temporary work force of 7,146. 

Measuring Penn’s overall health turns 
out to be a tricky matter. The numbers it re- 
ports to the rrs are very different from 
those it discloses in its annual reports to the 
university community. Its latest federal tax 
return shows Penn finishing fiscal 1995, 
which ended last June 30, with an apparent 
surplus of revenue over expenses totaling 
$182.8 million, which is more than its un- 
dergraduates paid in tuition. But its annual 
report for the same period, compiled under 
a different set of accounting rules, shows a 
surplus of $63.4 million—which then, 
through the miracle of university account- 
ing, disappears to yield a kind of deficit. 








A big chunk of this surplus goes back 
out the door as “mandatory transfers,” 
such as payments on university debt. The 
rest of the money disappears through a 
mysterious category called simply “other 
transfers”—money that is moved around at 
the discretion of the trustees. Some gets 
plowed back into the university's burgeon- 
ing endowment, some pays for services 
provided by one portion of the university to 
another, and some is transferred into sur- 
plus accounts for use by those departments 
lucky enough to have spent less than they 
were budgeted for. 

In the past, such maneuvers have al- 
lowed universities to conjure up an image 
of poverty, useful when trying to raise 
money or justify an increase in tuition. But 
this year, for the first time, a change in ac- 
counting rules will require universities to 
present a more realistic picture of their fi- 
nancial health. By requiring more rational 
disclosure of the origins and destinations of 
money, the new rules will probably make 
universities look a lot healthier than the 
common wisdom might have presumed, 
says Morton Schapiro, dean of arts and sci- 
ences at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and an expert on academic finance. 
“It's going to be harder for presidents to 
write those letters about why they had to 
raise tuition.” 

In particular, the change will clarify 
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the long- mysterious relationship between a 
university's endowment and its operating 
budget. An endowment functions like a 
charitable foundation but with a single re- 
cipient, the university. Each year universi- 
ties transfer to their operating budgets a 
percentage of the total value of their en- 
dowment. They set a “spending rule,” 
which typically requires that they transfer 
5% of the total value of the endowment. In 


| practice, says Schapiro, schools often don’t 


contribute even that much. “Everybody 
says it’s a 5% rule, but that’s bulls__ 

Penn’s endowment rose 25.9% last 
year, to more than $2.1 billion, much of the 
increase coming from market apprecia- 
tion. The university's spending rule calls 
for it to spend 5%—but not of that full 
amount. Rather, Penn limits itself to 
spending 5% of an average of the total en- 
dowments reported for the latest three 
years. For this school year, that moving av- 
erage is $1.5 billion. But Penn gets even 
stingier. This year it projects that it will 
spend only 3.7% of this average, or $58.3 
million, on university programs. Which 
works out to 2.8% of the current total of 
$2.1 billion. 

Everybody does it. “We can be out ina 
boom market making money hand over 
fist, and very little of it will show up in the 
operating budget,” says Gordon Winston, 
co-director of the Williams College Project 
on the Economics of Higher Education. 

Yale, says Gordon Lafer, research director 
of the Federation of University Employees, 
Locals 34 and 35, “could afford to have no- 
body pay tuition, and still the endowment 
would increase.” 

In fact, Penn is set to have its trustees 
consider increasing its spending-rule per- 
centage, says Judith Rodin, president since 
July 1994—but to pay for major capital pro- 
jects, not to limit tuition. 

Despite the new accounting rules, tu- 
ition will remain the packhorse of academ- 
ic finance. Parents may think their checks 
to Penn pay for a specific basket of services, 
such as the few hours a professor actually 
spends in class. In fact, tuition money 
flies rather far afield. Much of it supports 
legions of administrators, secretaries, 
groundkeepers, maintenance crews and 
campus cops—security being an especially 
crucial and large expense at Penn, which is 
located on the tough west bank of the 
Schuylkill River. 

Just how far afield the money goes is 
made starkly clear in Penn’s latest indirect- 
cost proposal to the Department of Health 
and Human Services, which the govern- 
ment uses to determine how much money 
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Penn can recoup from each federal grant to 
cover the overall cost of operating the uni- 
versity and which TIME acquired under the 
Freedom of Information Act. In a stack of 
paper as thick as a large-type Bible, Penn 
laid itself bare, disclosing everything from 
the $208,795 allocated to cover the cost of 
operating the university president's $1.4 mil- 
lion, 5,500-sq.-ft. house to the volume of 
water and sewage that flows through Col- 
lege Hall, university headquarters. 

Penn’s electric bill alone 
came to $21.2 million, equiva- 
lent to 1,004 tuitions. The school 
spent $329,419 on admissions 
catalogs and bulletins, $700,142 
on its alumni magazine, $66,873 
on voice mail, It paid $6,275,904 
for fire insurance and $726,943 
to escort students home at night. 
Its chemistry department spent 
$38,716 on entertainment, its 
physicists only $7,049. 

Folklore spent $354. 

Even processing and ac- 
knowledging gifts from alumni 
cost money: $267,604. 

One of the biggest expense 
categories at any major univer- 
sity is faculty salaries. Gone are 
the days of shabby gentility. On 
average, a full professor at Penn 
(excluding the faculty of 
self-supporting medical opera- 
tions) received total compen- 
sation last year of $121,000, 
about the same as at Princeton, 
Columbia and Yale; Harvard 
paid $131,000. From 1980-81 
through 1995-96, Penn’s compensation 
package increased in value more than 
200%, twice the rate of inflation. 

Families of Penn applicants who make 
that kind of money won't get financial aid, 
but Penn generously reimburses its faculty 
members for their children’s college tuition. 
This benefit alone cost Penn $11 million in 
fiscal 1994, according to its HHS applica- 
tion—equivalent to 617 tuitions at that year’s 
rates. A General Accounting Office audit 
found that four major universities—M.LT., 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins and Chicago—to- 
gether spent $53 million on tuition reim- 
bursement from 1991 through 1993 and 
charged one-third of it, quite legally, to fed- 
eral grants. The audit found, further, that 
21% of the employees who received assis- 
tance made more than $100,000. Twenty- 
six made more than $250,000. Yet the tradi- 
tional rationale for tuition reimbursement is 
that faculty members are paid so poorly they 
can’t afford to send their kids to college. 


PENN'S GENERAL EXPENSES FOR '94 


STEAM $11, 691,513 ALUMNI MAGAZINE $700,142 VAN PELT LIBRARY $4, 762, 000 








Because of competition, however, tu- 
ition reimbursement has become as much a 
necessity as tenure and summers off. Such 
programs will become costlier now that the 
Federal Government has decided to stop 
picking up the tab for the portion once clas- 
sified as indirect costs. The money will have 
to come from somewhere—namely Penn's 
various sources of general revenue, includ- 
ing tuition. 

The fastest-growing expense at Penn 


























LARSON AT HOME: After his 1976 


graduation, he stopped worrying 
about tuition—until he had children 


and nearly every other university is finan- 
cial aid. Although the percentage of Penn 
students receiving aid has remained stable 
at about 45%, the amount of money each 
one gets has soared; the average grant to- 
tals $13,485. 

All in all, well-heeled parents who pay 
the full freight at Penn help support not 
only other, needier students but also the tu- 
ition reimbursements of very comfortable 
professors. They pay again through federal 
taxes to help cover the costs of federal fi- 
nancial-aid programs. And if they live in 
Pennsylvania, they pay yet again, through 
taxes that not only produce the $36 million 
state appropriation that went directly to 
Penn last year but that also subsidize the 
state’s public colleges and universities. 

But there is hope for us baby-boom 
parents. Schools nationwide have aban- 
doned the Chivas Regal ethos of the 1980s 
as they cope with sharp increases in de- 
mand for financial aid and the first signs 








that some high-caliber students are 
choosing to attend flagship public univer- 
sities rather than go into eternal debt. 
Penn too has begun drawing in its belt. 
Rodin says she hopes to cut as much as $50 
million from the school’s administrative 
budget during the next few years. She 


-stresses that Penn has frozen its room-and- 


board charges for the past two years, taking 
advantage of new efficiencies in residential 
and food-service operations. But the costs of 
, providing a premium educa- 
3 tion—everything from comply- 
= ing with new federal regulations 
to keeping up with changes in 
© automation—have skyrocketed, 
she says. Even the expense of 
> data has risen sharply. An online 
- index of physics abstracts, for 
* example, costs Penn $50,400 a 
year; when the index was just a 
series of books, it cost $7,748. 
“None of us anticipated it,” says 
Rodin. “When it’s electronic, 
we're charged for every hit.” 
Tenure remains sacred; so 
does tuition reimbursement. 
But John Fry, executive vice 
president for finance, ques- 
tions whether Penn's re- 
imbursement — program 
should cover graduate as 
well as undergraduate 
studies, a generous ben- 
efit not often provided 
at other institutions. 
“We want to be market 
competitive,” he says, “but at the same 
time, we shouldn't be excessive.” 

Can Penn ever cut its tuition? Probably, 
and without the loss of a single program. In 
October the board of Penn’s medical school 
debated eliminating tuition entirely. To 
ease the cost to undergraduates, Penn could 
resolve to spend annually a full 5% of its en- 
dowment or boost the amount to, say, 6%, a 
level some universities consider normal. 
With its $2 billion endowment, Penn, if it in- 
creased its spending just 2 percentage 
points, could generate an extra $40 million, 
enough to reduce the tuition of each under- 
graduate by $4,000. Harvard, with its $9 bil- 
lion endowment, is in an even more advan- 
tageous position. A 1-percentage-point 
increase in endowment spending would 
yield an extra $90 million, enough to cut its 
base undergraduate tuition nearly in half. 

A far trickier question—one that 
shows the Chivas Regal effect hasn't quite 
burned off—to pose to a university execu- 
tive is, If you could cut tuition without 
sacrificing anything, would you? 





“Absolutely,” Rodin says. But Fry is a bit 
more hesitant. “Put it this way,” he says. “I'd 
want to test this thoroughly through re- 
search.” His gut instinct, he says, would be 
to give it a go; there might even be a market 
advantage in being the first to break ranks. 
“But I know the sort of instinctive response 
is, Hey, we won't look as good as Harvard. It 
is a tricky thing. You don’t want to get into a 
situation where doing the right thing ends 
up boomeranging and hurting you.” Lee 
Stetson, Penn’s admissions dean, frets that a 
cut in tuition might indeed produce an im- 
pression of reduced quality. Parents per- 
ceive that “quality is expensive,” he says. 
“They don’t vote based on cost. They join 
knowing it’s very expensive.” 

Here’s a paradox: despite the rising 
outcry about tuition and the fact 
that Penn’s tuition and associated 
costs just broke the $30,000 bar- 
rier, Penn this year received 
nearly 16,000 applications, 3,000 
more than its previous best year 
and nearly twice the number 
when I applied—meaning it is 
now twice as selective. Which 
makes Penn very, very happy. 
Last year, says Stetson, with thin- 
ly disguised glee, “we turned 
away 11,000 plus.” 

The main engine driving 
this demand is fear—fear of a 
capricious new economy; fear of 
the new disposability of work- 
ers; fear of being disadvantaged 
in the hunt for a job. Parents, 
says Robert Zemsky, director of Penn’s In- 
stitute for Research on Higher Education, 
see the tuition they pay as buying not so 
much an education as a “medallion” with 
the power to open doors. “And it’s proba- 
bly worth every penny,” he says. Indeed, 
three Penn economists tried to quantify 
the edge conferred by top-tier universi- 
ties, including their own. They calculated 
that a student who graduates from Penn 
will earn 56.6% more than if he graduates 
just from high school. If he graduates from 
a flagship public university, he will earn 
only 31.7% more. Their complex statistical 
analysis yielded a surprising discovery: 
how well a student does after graduation 
depends partly on how much money his 
professors made. The higher the salaries, 


they concluded without so much asa wink, | 


the better. 
As to the fate of parents like me, the 
paper was silent. x 





For more information on college costs, see 
our Web report at time.com/tuition 























His Plan: More Harm Than Good? 


ERE COMES BILL CLINTON, A SELF-PROCLAIMED “EDUCATION JUNKIE,” TO 

the rescue. Riding on the national wave of anxiety about college costs and 

growing concerns about the state of education, the President has un- 

veiled a $50 billion proposal to make higher education more affordable 
and to increase enrollment by giving tax breaks, tuition grants and scholarships. 
The centerpiece of this plan is the Hope Scholarship, modeled after Georgia’s 
successful lottery-funded program, which would give a tax credit of $1,500 to 
families in each of the first two years their child attends college, earns at least 
a B average and stays off drugs. Alternatively, families could deduct up to 
$10,000 from their taxable income. Both tax breaks would be calculated on a 
sliding scale that would phase out families making between $50,000 and 
$100,000 a year. 

But don’t toss that mortarboard in the air just yet. The President’s plan could 
become part of the problem as well as 
part of the solution. Many education 
professionals fear that the scholarships, 
aimed at the middle class, would benefit 
too many families that don’t need the 
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* ition even higher, “It’s just plain huck- 
sterism,” says Robert Zemsky, director of 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Insti- 
tute for Research on Higher Education. 
“Lots of people told the White House 
and the Education Department that this 
was nuts. I imagine every treasurer of 
every private university in America is 
just licking his chops.” 

Almost every senior Clinton aide at 
first opposed the plan, which was cham- 
pioned by Dick Morris. Treasury Secre- 
6 ; rn tary Robert Rubin and National Econom- 
BACK TO SCHOOL: Cilnton's grants ic Council chief Laura Tyson were 
college students could hike tuition = ied that it would unleash a tax-cutting 
war with Bob Dole and help mainly families of those who would go to college any- 
way. Lawrence Gladieux, an analyst at the College Board, agrees. “It is tax re- 
lief, but it’s not effective in closing gaps in educational opportunity,” he says. 
Sensitive to that charge, Clinton at the last minute tacked on a substantial in- 
crease in Pell grants, which pay college costs for some 3.7 million of America’s 
neediest students. But critics are worried too that getting more people into col- 
lege will lower education standards at public institutions, which spend more on 
each student than they collect in tuition and don’t have big endowments to fall back 
on. Already in Georgia total state spending on colleges is up, while spending per 
student is down. 

Republicans in Congress, wary of the President's proposal as a budget buster, 
have raised questions about administering the Hope Scholarships. Will parents ap- 
pend college transcripts to their tax returns? Submit drug tests? Is a B from State 
U. on a par with a Harvard B? And what about grades K through 12? c.o.P. ma- 
jority leader Dick Armey said last week, “I want to make sure that the President's 
program doesn’t subsidize two years of remedial learning for what should have been 
learned in the first 12 years.” But such remarks from the party that recently want- 
ed to abolish the Department of Education are the best proof of all that Clinton has 
the momentum on this issue. Says a White House aide: “We're very happy to hear 
them talk about subjects like that.” —By Stacy Perman. Reported by 
John F. Dickerson and J.F.O. McAllister/Washington 
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SHOWSTOPPER: Hale-Bopp 
lights up the Arizona sky 














If you liked Hyakutake last year, you'll love Hale-Bopp 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


NTIL NOW, YOU HAD TO BE PRET- 
ty much of an astronomy nut 
to see Comet Hale-Bopp. Not 
that the comet is especially 
hard to spot. For weeks it has 
been putting on a show to ri- 
val last year’s Comet Hyaku- 
take. People have seen Hale- 
Bopp, without a 
binoculars, from such unpromising, light- 
polluted vantage points as midtown Man 
hattan and downtown Chicago. Amateur 
astronomers have been taking telescopic 
photos of the comet for well over a year 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory's Hale- 
Bopp home page on the World Wide Web 
(NewProducts.jpl.nasa.gov/comet) has 


telescope or even 


posted more than a thousand already, and 
more are streaming in all the time. The 
problem, though, is that Hale-Bopp is still 
what is called an early-morning object, up 
before the sun and invisible before most 
folks are out of bed. A spectacular comet is 
one thing; getting up at 5 a.m. is another. 

But that’s about to change 
dramatically. By the end of 
next week, Hale-Bopp’s path 
across the sky will take the 
comet right into prime time. By 
April 1 or so, when it makes its 
closest approach to Earth, the 
will be high in the 
evening skies over the north 
ern hemisphere, brighter than 
ever and showing a short but 
prominent tail. And there it 
will sit, not for a measly week 
like Hyakutake, but for more 
“I predict that 
this could be the most viewed 
comet in all of human histo 
Daniel Green, an 
the Harvard 
Smithsonian Center for Astro- 
physics in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. “This will be one of 
the brightest objects in the sky. 
It'll be hard for the average per- 
son not to see it.” 

All this may come as news 
to most of us, but astronomers, 
Samateur and professional alike, 
have been buzzing about Hale- 
Bopp ever since its discovery 
nearly At that 
point the comet was more than 
half a billion miles from the 
-sun, well beyond the orbit of 


IFS 


comet Pleiades 


than a month 


ry,” says 
astronomer at 


two years ago. 


* Jupiter and invisible without a 


‘PEAK VIEWING: 


Aries 


West-Northwest 


This map shows the position of the comet on April 1, from 40° north tatitude, 1 


telescope. But not necessarily a huge tele- 
scope: like most comets, this one was found 
by a pair of amateurs as familiar with their 
favorite regions of the sky as most people 
are with their own neighborhoods. 

On July 23, 1995, Alan Hale, who has a 
Ph.D. in astronomy and makes his living 
running a research and educational com 
pany, was scanning the skies above his 
home in Cloudcroft, New Mexico. He was 
waiting for an already discovered comet to 
rise over his house when he trained his 
telescope on M70, a well-known cluster of 
stars in the constellation Sagittarius. “As 
soon as I looked,” he says, “I saw a fuzzy ob- 
ject nearby 
looked at M70 a couple of weeks earlier 
and the object hadn’t been there.” 

Hale checked his sky atlas, then logged 
on to the computer at the quaintly named 
Central Bureau for Astronomical Tele 
grams, located at the Harvard-Smithson- 
Maybe this would turn 
out to be a known object. It didn’t. “Now | 
felt I had a pretty live suspect,” he says. He 
fired off an E-mail Daniel 


It was strange, because I'd 


ian Observatory 


message to 


Camelopardalis 


Pefseus 


J hours after sunset 


April 8 
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The comet is visible in the northern sky from 
early March to the beginning of May. Best 
viewing now is before dawn in the northeast 
sky; after March 20 look northwest one to two 


Cassiopeia 


North-Northwest 


hours after sunset 


Green and Brian Marsden, who run the 
Bureau for the International Astronomical 
Union, reporting a possible new comet. A 
few hours later he looked again, and the 
object had moved. It was a comet for sure 

A few hundred miles away, in Stan 
field, Arizona, Thomas Bopp was going 
through a similar exercise at almost pre- 
cisely the same time. Bopp is a supervisor 
at a construction-materials company and 
like Hale, a longtime amateur astronomer 
He too saw the intruder and sent his own 
E-mail to the bureau. Thanks to their near- 
ly simultaneous Hale 
Bopp share the honor of giving the comet 
their names 

Within a few days, Green and Marsden 
had calculated that Hale-Bopp was incred 


discoveries, and 


ibly far away and must therefore be unusu 
ally bright. At this rate, they determined, it 
should be absolutely brilliant when it final- 
ly arrived in March 1997. Should was the 
operative word, however. Comets are not 
especially well-behaved creatures. All too 


often they show great promise early in 


their career but turn out—like the infa 
mous Kohoutek in the early 
1970s—to be celestial duds 


The uncertainty has to do 
with the way comets are put 
They're _ basically 
chunks of ice—chiefly H5O 
with a fair amount of carbon 


together 


dioxide and other frozen gases 
mixed in, plus a lot of sooty 
dust. Billions upon billions of 


) IS 

Cepheus comets orbit lazily out beyond 
Neptune—most of which we'll 
never even see. When one 


happens to fall in toward the 
Lacerta sun, though, the ice begins to 
: vaporize, surrounding the sol- 
id core with a hazy cloud of 
dusty gas 

This cloud, which can grow 
to thousands of miles across, is 
the comet's head, the light-re- 
flecting shroud that turns an 
otherwise insignificant iceberg 
into a brilliant object. Just how 
brilliant depends on many fac 
tors. The solid comet's size is 
one, and Hale-Bopp, an esti 
mated 20 miles across, is bigger 
than most. (Halley's was less 
than half as large.) Its history is 
another. Out in deep space, a 
comet can get encrusted with a 
layer of gummy dust. This lay 
er can seal in most of the ice 


and prevent it from vaporiz- 
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ing. Some gas may spurt out through 
cracks in the crust, giving a comet a pre- 
mature air of greatness that amounts to not 
much at all. 








R MAYBE THE COMET HAS BEEN 
around the block too many 
times. The first visit loosens a 
comet’s crust, making later go- 
rounds more impressive. If the 
comet comes through too often, 
however, a new crust can form 
out of dust falling back onto the surface. 
This too can lead to false optimism. “With 
Comet Halley, which has been back many 
times,” says University of Texas as- 
tronomer Anita Cochran, “only about 15% 
to 20% of the surface is active.” Admits 
Hale: “It’s been kind of nerve-racking to sit 
through all those months wondering if the 
comet would fizzle.” 

It didn’t. Hale-Bopp has _ steadily 
grown in brightness, giving amateur as- 
tronomers an increasingly satisfying show. 
Professional astronomers too have been 
watching Hale-Bopp, and not always with 





detachment. “We're delirious,” says Tobias 
Owen of the University of Hawaii. “It’s 
been 20 years since a really bright comet 
came by, and now, within just a year, we’ve 
had Hyakutake and Hale-Bopp.” 

In the intervening two decades, 
astronomical hardware has improved 
markedly, giving scientists the chance to 
study comets in unprecedented detail. 
They want to know precisely what these 
bodies are made of, since comets are be- 
lieved to be the only objects that have re- 
mained unaltered since the solar system 
was born, 4.5 billion years ago. The plan- 
ets and the asteroids have been heated 
and cooled, smashed apart and re- 
formed, but the comets, lingering on the 
solar system’s periphery, have stayed rel- 
atively pristine. 

So goes the theory, at least, and early 
studies of Hale-Bopp’s gases bear this out. 
“We've found a type of hydrogen cyanide 
that’s otherwise seen only in interstellar 
space,” says Owen. “We saw it in Hyaku- 
take too, but we thought it could be a 


fluke.” Astronomers have found other gas- | 








es they suspected would be there, includ- 
ing ammonia, methane, alcohol, formalde- 
hyde and other organic compounds. Says 
Michael Mumma, an astronomer at NASA's 
Goddard Space Flight Center: “It’s been 
suggested that both the building blocks of 
life and the water in our oceans fell to 
Earth on comets. Our observations of 
Hale-Bopp may help settle that question.” 

Astronomers also believe a comet im- 
pact is probably what did in the dinosaurs 
65 million years ago. That object was per- 
haps 10 miles across. At double the size, 
Hale-Bopp packs a lot more potential en- 
ergy. Luckily for civilization, Hale-Bopp 
will miss Earth by 120 million miles. 

That should reassure worriers, but it’s 
too bad for sky watchers. Hale-Bopp will be 
brighter than Hyakutake was, but it’s also 
15 times as far away. “If Hale-Bopp came as 
close as Hyakutake did,” says Harvard's 
Green, wistfully, “it would be incredible. 
You'd even be able to see it easily in the 
daytime.” Along with the rest of us, he’s go- 
ing to have to settle for what will merely be 
the best celestial show in decades. a 





Crazy About Comets 


HE ANCIENT CHINESE THOUGHT THEY WERE CELESTIAL 

brooms wielded by the gods to sweep the heavens free 

of evil. In the West they were believed to the 

fall of Jerusalem, the death of monarchs and such 
anomalies as two-headed calves. The Norman Conquest of 
England was attributed to the 1066 flyby of Halley's, histo- 
ry’s most famous comet, which has been linked to everything 
from Julius Caesar’s assassination to the defeat of Attila the 
Hun. Told that Earth would pass through Halley’s tail during 
its 1910 visit, many Americans panicked and bought gas 
masks and “comet pills.” 

Alan Hale calls these waves of fear 
and mysticism “comet madness,” and as 
co-discoverer of Comet Hale-Bopp, he’s 
seen more than his share. Ever since his 
find was announced, he has been inun- 
dated with inquiries, pronouncements 
and accusations from the fringe. 

Hale has found that the arrival of a 
major comet—especially so near the 
end of a millennium—is still widely re- 
garded as an omen of upheaval and dis- 
aster. Several Christian Fundamental- 
ists, he writes in the current issue of 
Skeptical Inquirer, have proclaimed 
Hale-Bopp to be one of the “signs of the 
end times” foretold in the New Testa- 
ment. They also suggest that the comet 
might be the object described in Reve- 
lation 8: 10 as a great star named Worm- 
wood that “fell from heaven, blazing 





6¢ Oh, these comets! I’m 
not at all surprised that 
poor Madame Galuchet 
died suddenly last night. 99 


—FRENCH LITHOGRAPH, 1858 


like a torch.” Wormwood, according to the Bible, destroys a 
third of almost everything: people, land, rivers and seas. Oth- 
ers claim that the comet is some kind of alien mother ship “un- 
der intelligent control.” 

Speculation reached a fever pitch last November when 
Chuck Shramek, an amateur astronomer based in Houston, 
Texas, announced on a nationwide radio talk show that he had 
photographed a “Saturn-like object” that seemed to be fol- 
lowing in Hale-Bopp’s wake. Shramek’s breathless claim ele- 
vated Hale-Bopp fantasies from supermarket tabloids to the 
mainstream press and generated thousands of posts to mes- 
sage boards and astronomy home pages on the Internet. One 
fast-spreading rumor had it that the object was an alien 
spacecraft four times the size of Earth. 

Hale was barraged with reporters’ 
queries, and in an effort to calm the wa- 
ters, he investigated Shramek’s photo- 
graph and determined that the “object” 
in it was an ordinary eighth-magnitude 
star. After posting his conclusions on 
the Net, Hale became the target of a 
flood of hate E-mail, much of it accus- 
ing him of being part of a conspiracy to 
suppress the true nature of Hale-Bopp. 

Hale acknowledges that it was only 
natural for our ancestors to be appre- 
hensive about the fiery apparitions in 
the night sky. But he is impatient with 
their modern counterparts, who should 
know better. “I ask readers to treat all 
these irresponsible reports with the dis- 
dain they deserve,” he says, “and in- 
stead enjoy the beauty of the comet for 
its own sake.” —By Leon Jaroff 
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Cock-a-Doodle Quail 


Transplanted brain cells make laboratory chicks 
crow and bob like fowl of a different feather 


HE SMALL BUNDLES OF FLUFF AND 

feathers looked like any other freshly 

hatched chickens. But when these 

Plymouth Rock hatchlings began 
chirping, it was clear that they were rare 
birds indeed. Instead of launching into the 
usual chicken songs, they crowed and 
bobbed like baby quail. Some harkened to 
danger calls from adult quail but didn’t so 
much as cock-a-doodle-doo when called by 
mama hens. 

A barnyard foul-up? Not at all. The 
chicks’ identity crisis was a scientific coup, 
demonstrating convincingly how instinc- 
tive (“hardwired”) behavior can be shut- 
tled from one species to another. The feat, 
moreover, was accomplished not by 
crossbreeding or genetic engineering 
but through the artful 
replacement of select- 
ed brain cells in a 
chicken embryo with 
those from the embryo 
of a Japanese quail, a 
fowl of a completely 
different sort. 

Neurobiologist Ev- 
an Balaban of the Neu- 
rosciences Institute in 
San Diego undertook 
the experimental tour 
de force to explore one 
of developmental biolo- 
gy’s nagging questions: Where in the brain 
are the cells controlling specific behaviors? 
Using delicate surgical techniques pio- 
neered by Nicole le Douarin in Paris, with 
whom he worked for a year, Balaban cut 
tiny windows in the shells of fertilized 
chicken and quail eggs that had incubated 
for a couple of days. Guided by special 
stains developed by the French researcher, 
he probed the embryos’ minuscule, 1-mm- 
to 2-mm-long neural tubes (out of which 
the brains develop), removing cells from 
the chickens and replacing them with cor- 
responding cells from the quail. Closing up 
the windows, he returned the chicken eggs 
to the incubator, allowing them to hatch at 
anormal 21 days, whereupon they soon be- 
gan crowing. 

But not like any baby chicks. Rather 
than sticking their heads rapidly upward 
and forward, then holding still while they 
squealed, they wobbled their heads up and 
down like quail. Or they postured like 
chickens but engaged in the distinctive 
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three-note quail song. After much trial and 
error, Balaban—an amateur baroque musi- 
cian who sometimes serenaded his chicks 
with his lute to stimulate their singing— 
traced the movements and sounds to two 
very different areas in the brain. “That's 
new. That's interesting,” says Caltech neu- 
robiologist Masakazu Konishi. “It means 
posture and sound that usually occur to- 
gether in crowing are controlled by differ- 
ent neuromechanisms.” 

Coming as it did amid the recent 
cloning furor, the report of Balaban’s ex- 
periments published last week in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences created yet more 
public concern about bio- 


CHICKEN OR QUAIL? 
Swapping “hardwired” 
behaviors from 

egg to egg 






logical tinkering, not to mention a fresh? 


wave of stale chicken jokes. (Why did the ¢) 


mad scientist kick the chickens out of his£ 
lab? Because they were using fowl lan-% 
guage.) Raising the specter of brain trans-= 
plants in humans, radio talk-show host? 
Rush Limbaugh blustered, “This is mores 
dangerous than cloning!” 

But Balaban brushed off the con- 
cerns. Human brain transplants would é 
not work, he explains, because the early 
mammalian embryo is far too fragile for: 
any sort of cell manipulation. Besides, 3 
much of human behavior is learned, not} 
hardwired. So what practical results? 
might come from his work? Balaban sees = 
it as a first step toward a very different 
goal: learning enough about the structure é 
and function of the brain so that when hu-: 
man brain cells are damaged, say by 
stroke, other cells might be recruited to 
take over. —By Frederic Golden 
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LAB MATES: Making monkeys of politicians 


Neti and Ditto 


Two cute new clones are 
too close for comfort 


T WAS BAD ENOUGH WHEN SCOTTISH RE- 
searchers cloned a sheep named Dolly 
and commentators started writing 
about virgin births and Frankenstein. 
But then one week later, researchers at the 
Oregon Regional Primate Research Center 
let it be known that they had cloned a pair 
of rhesus monkeys, named Neti (for nu- 
clear embryo transfer infant) and Ditto, 


| that squinted in the glare of the TV lights 


and clung to each other for dear life. 

It was two clones too many—or, more 
to the point, clones too close to human for 
comfort. Politicians—with one eye on re- 
election and another on the polls (a 
TIME/CNN survey reported that 3 out of 4 
Americans believe such research is 
“against the will of God”)—wasted no time. 
The President, proclaiming that “each hu- 
man life is unique, born of a miracle that 
reaches beyond laboratory science,” 
banned the use of federal funds for human 
cloning, while Republican Representative 
Vernon Ehlers of Michigan introduced not 
one but two anticloning measures. 

Lost in the rush of legislative activity 
was the fact that Neti and Ditto were not so 
much a step toward a brave new world asa 
diversion. They were produced from em- 
bryos, which makes them clones only in 
the way that identical twins or triplets are 
clones. The same technique has already 
been used with sheep, cattle, rabbits, pigs 
and even humans—although in the last 
case the embryonic clones were destroyed. 
What makes Dolly special is that she was 
cloned from an adult sheep, not from an 
embryo. She is the only mammal ever born 
that is identical to her biological mother. 

She may not be the last, however. As 
NIH director Dr. Harold Varmus told a 
congressional subcommittee last week, it 
could take just one infertile couple, argu- 
ing that cloning provides their only chance 
to bear a child, to turn public opinion 
around. —By Christine Gorman 





FOR THE BEST VEHICLES 
IN THE LONG RUN, 
HERES THE SHORT LIST 


GMC Yukon GMC Sierra GMC Sonoma GMC Savana 


C1500 Extended Cab SLS Extended Cab 1500 Passenger Van 


When the 1997 IntelliChoice awards the total cost of owning a vehicle 





were announced, one big winner emerged: for five years, including purchase 





GMC. Our Yukon, Sierra, Sonoma and price, insurance, maintenance, fuel 
Savana all drove away with top honors for costs and more. Which makes the awards 
overall value. That's four best-in-class particularly meaningful. So test-drive our 
awards for GMC, more than any other auto time-honored vehicles today. Contact 
company. IntelliChoice bases its awards on www.gme.com or 1-800-GMC-8782. 





COMFORTABLY IN COMMAN D™ 


IntelliChoice” Inc., Campbell, CA, The Complete Small Track Cost Guide™ 1997, www.intellichoice.com, Yukon full-size sport utility, Sierra C1500 2WD extended cab 
Sonoma SLS extended cab, Savana 1500 passenger van classes. ©1997 GM Corp. All rights reserved. GM, GMC, Sierra, Yukon, Sonoma 


and the GMC loge are registered trademarks and Savana is a trademark of General Motors Corporation, Buckle Up, America! 





Arctic Cats and Buffalo 


Yellowstone may not be big enough for both its 
growing herds of snowmobilers and its bison 


By RICHARD WOODBURY BOZEMAN 


OHN AND SUSAN PURCELL TOURED 
Yellowstone this winter the new, noisy 
way—by snowmobile. And like thou- 
sands of visitors who clamber onto win- 

ter scooters every week to explore Ameri- 

ca’s oldest national park, they can’t get over 
encounters with wild elk, 
trumpeter swans, coyotes and, 
closest of all, buffalo. The huge, hairy 
beasts—some weighing as much as a Volks- 


those close 


moose, 


wagen—ambled right down the middle of 


the road, often forcing drivers to hit their 
brakes to avoid a meaty collision. “We got 
within 5 ft. of them!” says an excited John 
Purcell. “I’ve never seen so many bison.” 
And that’s a problem—as much for the 
bison as for the snowmobilers. In a desper- 
ate search for food beneath 4-ft.-deep 
the animals are using routes that are 
maintained for the snowmobilers to make 
their way to forage areas at the park’s 
perimeter and on into Montana. That 
state’s livestock agents, fearful that the an 
imals will infect beef cattle with a disease 
called brucellosis, are shipping the animals 
to slaughterhouses as soon as they cross the 


snow, 
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border. Or sometimes, with the help of 
park employees, shooting them on the 
spot. 

The kill count, which already exceeds 
1,000 this year, has outraged animal lovers 
and the local Native American 
some of whom showed up on the steps of 
the U.S. Capitol last week to protest the 
slaughter. Many are blaming Yellowstone's 
snowmobiling tourists for the massacre. By 
opening the park to unrestricted numbers 
of the machines, they say, and meticulous- 
ly grading and packing 
the roads to accommodate riders, the Park 
Service has inadvertently made it easier for 
the bison to move around in search of food, 
thus increasing their and 
boosting their population (from 400 in 
1970 to 3,500 last fall). Now the matter has 
come to a head. Ice and snowdrifts piled 
high by the fiercest winter weather in 50 
years have buried the buffalo’s usual feed- 
ing grounds and driven the starving ani 
mals to remote ranges. Warns Mary 
Meagher, a wildlife biologist at the park 
“The buffalo herds are heading for a 
crash.” 

If so, it would be another strike 


tribes 


the deep snow on 


survival rate 


against 
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Arctic Cats, Polaris Indys, Mountain 
Skidoo Formula 
chines whose booming popularity seems to 
be matched only by the 
people who hate them. Antisnowmobilers 
complain that the motorized sleds, with 
their primitive but powerful two-cycle en 
e loud, dirty 
that they intrude on quieter users of public 
lands. Most national parks tightly restrict 
their use and Mon 
tana’s Glacier national parks prohibit them 
outright. 

rhe issue is most contentious 
lowstone, whose 190 
groomed roads make for unsurpassed win 
2.000 


those 


Maxes and 500s—ma 


growing number of 


gines, ar and dangerous and 


California's Yosemite 


at Yel 
miles of carefully 
ter touring. A busy weekend will see 
snowmobilers buzzing the approaches to 
Old Faithful, their engines filling the sub 
zero air with a cacophony of chain saw 
whines and casting a blue haze ag 
stands of lodgepole pines. “We are turning 
a national park into a national playground 
complains D.]. Schubert, a biologist for the 
Fund for Animals, which is threatening to 
sue the Interior Department 
Environmentalists complain that too 


ainst the 


roughshod over 
park rules. Rangers concede they are hard 
pressed, even with radar guns, to enforce 
the 45-m.p.h. speed limit or keep hot- 
doggers from tearing 
underbrush. 
youth in people,” 
Seibert. * 
resist running up and down the hillsides 


many snowmobilers ride 


off roads and into the 
yut the 
says district ranger Bob 


Snowmobiles bring « 


Many of these riders can’t seem to 











Vroom!!! 
In the past 5 years, snowmobile sales have doubled 
Unit sales in thousands 
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But it’s hard to fight a sport that boasts 
1.3 million free-spending enthusiasts and 
pumps $4 billion a year into the U.S. econ- 
omy—much of it into communities that 
might otherwise be forced into economic 
hibernation. According to a new Universi- 
ty of Maine study, snowmobilers bring 
nearly twice as much revenue to that state 
as do skiers. “Without snowmobiling, 
this town would be nothing,” says Glen 
Loomis, mayor of West Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana, which calls itself, apparently without 
irony, the world’s capital of snowmobiling. 

On a typical day in West Yellowstone, 
the early-morning stillness is broken by the 
roar of hundreds of snowmobiles revving 
up outside motel rooms. In shops, buyers 
paw over machines that cost $5,500 and 
up, reach speeds of 100 m.p.h. and come 
with such amenities as hand and thumb 
warmers, electric starters and reverse 
gears. Also available: Darth Vader-type 
helmets ($250) and his-and-her leather 
driving outfits ($1,000 apiece). 

At the park's west gate the engine ex- 
haust is so thick that rangers have coated 
the toll booths with Plexiglas and installed 
a fresh-air pumping system. “The fumes 
are horrible,” says ranger Seibert. “You 
shouldn’t have to wear earplugs when you 
come to the park.” As the number of snow- 
mobilers and the attendant problems 
mount, Yellowstone’s management is look- 
ing at its options, ranging from setting ex- 
haust limits to imposing a snowmobile ban, 
moves that would bring howls of protest al- 
most as loud as the machines themselves. 
Sighs park information officer Marsha 
Karle: “We're trying to control an industry 
that doesn’t want to be controlled.” 

Meanwhile, the plight of Yellowstone's 
buffalo only gets worse. As riflemen dis- 
patched more than 50 animals last week, 
hundreds of others, weak from hunger, 
lumbered through the thick drifts trying to 
stave off starvation by chewing on whatev- 
er bark and pine needles they could reach. 
Some good will is coming from the situa- 
tion, however. Meat from the slain ani- 
mals, properly treated, is being distributed 
to needy Indians and other groups. © 
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A Crisis of Faith 


HAVE A CONFESSION TO MAKE: I’M THINKING ABOUT CONVERTING. I’M HAVING 

trouble believing in my Mac anymore; all the cool stuff on the Web comes out 

for the PC first and sometimes never even makes it to my desktop. It’s dawn- 

ing on me that the Windows I’ve scorned for so long might in fact be the One 
True Way. I've always been an honest, pos-fearing man, so I go in search of spir- 
itual comfort from the ultimate convert himself: Steve Capps. Capps didn’t just 
abandon a long, brilliant career at Apple. He joined the forces of the Antichrist. 
He went to work for Microsoft. 

Capps, 41, was the kind of guy who, when pricked, bled in rainbow colors. 
His defection, when it came six months ago, was so startling that the New York 
Times reported it. Now when he walks the streets of Silicon Valley, people hiss. 

Lured to Apple in 1981 by Steve Jobs, Capps was among the half a dozen ar- 
chitects of the first Macintosh. The Mac then was a cathedral of computing that 
made mortals suddenly see the beauty and empowering potential of a desktop 
machine. It gave new meaning to the word mouse; ordinary people could now 
make computers do extraordinary stuff, such as quack like a duck. Later, Capps, 
leading the Newton development team, 
tried to bring that same humanist spirit 
to the handheld market. The Newton 
was the world’s first “personal digital 
assistant” and was supposed to rejuve- 
nate the flagging company. But if the 
Mac quacked, the Newton gobbled like 
a turkey. Critics decried its buggy 
handwriting-recognition system and 
boutique price. It was dismissed as 
Doonesbury fodder soon after its 1992 
release. 

Even that didn’t defenestrate 
Capps. Version 1 failures only juice him. 
An inveterate inventor whose house in 
the foothills of San Carlos, California, is 
filled with homemade toys such as the 
Jaminator—a plastic guitar that permits 
users to jam, in key, with rock tunes 
etched into silicon chips—Capps thrives Fallen Apple: Capps and his Jaminator 
on the multi-iterated quest for perfection. “There’s nothing better than doing 
version 2,” he says, “and being able to go back and fix all your mistakes.” No, 
what finally drove Capps out the door was Apple’s inability to stay relevant, to 
reorient itself around the Net. “If Bill Gates could say, ‘I was wrong about the 
Web,’ so can you,” he told Apple’s leaders, urging the company to scrap Cop- 
land, its overdue operating system, partner with a Net-savvy computer maker 
like Sun Microsystems, and “make Apple the Net cruiser of the 90s.” They ig- 
nored him. So he left. At present he spends two to three hours a day on the In- 
ternet and is hatching a plan to use it to create a new approach to computing. 

“Steve,” I whisper as he’s whipping up a batch of no-recipe brownies in his 
kitchen, “I’m afraid to give up my Mac.” Don’t be, he says. While Macs were 
once prized for their ease of use, all computers are becoming equally complex. 
If I were buying my first computer today, he says, a PC would be every bit as 
easy (or hard) to master as a Mac. In fact, he insists, “there are a bunch of things 
on the PC that are absolutely superior.” With the zealotry of a recent convert, 
he ticks off the holy trinity of Windows features (the task bar, the start menu, 
the two-button mouse) and slowly, almost against my will, I start to believe. For- 
give me, Bill, for I have sinned. ie 
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By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


SKED A FEW MONTHS AGO 
about the challenge of 
keeping ABC the top-ranked 
network in TV news, Roone 
Arledgs reached for an ex 


ample from his old days in 





sports. “One of my heroes was 
‘ = ; . 
Casey Stengel,” he said. “He used to re TOR 
build while still winning pennants 
ABC News has won a lot of pennants 


lay, but for the first time in many 


some rebuilding may be in order 
Arledgc after ne urly 20 a > 





1eWs-division pres nt, may not 
the field to guide the team to a comebacl 
Last week ABC announced that Arledge 





65, will ascend to the newly created post “ 









of chairman of the news division. Re 

placing him as president—and eventual » 
successor—is David Westin, 44, current r 
ly president of the television-networl 
group, but a man with no news exper 
ence. (Westir report to Arledge—wh« 
previously 1 rted to Westin. B jobs 
were des promotions. Isn't 
televis 


move does no 


mean ne { 





News. “I am not stepping « 
told Timer. “Il am not changing my du 
ties at all. David Westin is joining us as 


a bridge to the future.” But for close 












readers of network tea leaves, the 
move had more resonance than a meré 
juggling of titles. By giving up the jol 
he has held since 1977, Arledge is ac- 
knowledging that retirement is in 
sight and that the Arledge era is 
ing an end. And by laying 


groundwork for his s 
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ABC prepares for the post-Arledge era, but 
replacing a TV news legend is not that easy 


talize a news organization that seems to 
have passed its best days 

ABC News has hit troubles on several 
fronts. After eight years of ratings domi 
nance, Peter Jennings’ evening newscast, 
World News Tonight, has been overtaken 
in recent weeks by the snazzier, more 
cleverly packaged NBc Nightly News 
Creatively too, aBc’s flagship newscast 
seems adrift, first softening the show to 
combat NBC, more recently retrenching a 
bit and trying to reassert its hard-news 
credentials. Good Morning America, the 
No. 1-rated morning show for much of the 
90s, has slipped into second place, well 
behind nsc’s Today show. Of course the 
network still has the indispensable Night 
line, which frequently beats both Letter- 
man and Leno in the late-night ratings 
two successful magazine 
shows in 20/20 and PrimeTime Live; and 
the most impressive array ot news stars 
Diane 
Sawyer, could use a window in her con- 
tract to jump to cps, while several oth- 
Barbara Walters, Sam 
Donaldson, Ted Koppel—are getting a lit 
tle long in the tooth. “It’s no secret that 
there’s been a certain malaise at AB 
News Hume, former chief 
White House correspondent, who left AB¢ 
for Fox News in December 
unmistakable sense of gradual decline 

Though Arledge’s move upstairs was 
carefully couched with paeans to continu 
ity and the sort of praise due a network 
Time has learned that the 
executive shift was accompanied by con- 


prime-time 


in television, But one of them 


ers—Jennings, 


says Brit 


“There's an 


news titan 


siderable angst. Arledge’s contract in- 
cludes a clause that allows his network 
bosses, if they wish, to move him this June 
into the largely ceremonial position of 
chairman and to appoint a new president 
who would not report to Arledge. But 
MOVING OUT: After 20 years at the helm, 

Arledge gets a new title, and a news novice, 
David Westin, right, is named his successor 


when Robert Iger, president of asc Inc., 
decided he wanted to make such a 
change, Arledge fought it, arguing that he 
was still at the top of his game. By some 
Michael Eisner, chairman of 
ABC’s parent Walt Disney Co., intervened 
on Arledge’s behalf (the two worked at 
ABC at the same time during the 1970s). In 
the end, Arledge prevailed upon Iger to 
let him retain at least nominal power for 
another year, until June 1998—with West- 
in reporting to him 

\ spokesperson for Iger denied this 
scenario with 
TIME, denied the reports of his involve- 
ment, calling them “totally and complete- 
ly wrong.” The Disney chief went on to 


accounts, 


Eisner, in an interview 


praise Arledge and to discount any sug- 
gestion that anc News is seriously trou- 
bled. “I wish the rest of our company were 
in as good shape as ABC News,” said Eis 
ner. Arledge, 
timetable has been set for his retirement. 


meanwhile, insists that no 


“| have a contract that goes well beyond 
the year 2000,” he says. “Whether I'll be 
as active two years from now as | am now 
we'll see.” 

Whenever he actually step 
down, it will mark the end of one of the 
most storied and influential reigns in tele- 


does 


vision news history. After virtually invent- 
ing modern TV sports coverage as the 
head of anc Sports, Arledge was seen as 
something of an interloper when he took 
over ABC News in 1977. He brought a 
showman’s flair to his new job, as well as 
a seemingly bottomless purse, hiring big 
stars like Sawyer, Chris Wallace 
David Brinkley from other 
works. But he also proved to be a fierce 


and 
away net- 
and innovative advocate for hard news. 
During the Iran hostage crisis, he created 
Nightline, establishing a fresh beachhead 
for news in late night. In prime time he 
launched 20/20 and PrimeTime Live, each 
of which got off to a rocky start but was 
nurtured to success. He beefed up aBc’s 
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corps of producers and reporters; stabi- 
lized the skittery evening newscast and 
made it the highest rated on TV; and 
across the board ABC the 
watched and respected network for news. 

With his cherubic appearance and 
unpretentious, rambling speaking style, 
Arledge never fit the classic image of a 
news president. He occasionally rankled 
network executives with his free-spending 
and those under him sometimes 
complained about his “chaotic” manage- 
ment style. Some insiders say Arledge’s 
focus was wandering increasingly in re- 
cent years; day-to-day operations were 
mostly handled by Paul Friedman, execu- 
tive vice president of news, who was 
passed over for the top spot. Still, Arledge 
is widely revered by aBc News veterans, 


made most 


Ways. 


who toss around words like genius when 
referring to him. “He’s the best news pres- 
ident I've ever worked for,” says Tom Bet 
tag, executive producer of Nightline, who 
saw plenty of them come and go at CBs be- 
fore joining ABC in 1991. “When you com- 
pare him, not to perfection, but to other 
human beings, there’s nobody better.” 

Arledge disputes any notion that aBc 
News is floundering. “The only area of 
ABC News that is what we would consider 
in trouble is Good Morning America,” he 
says. “It clearly needs to be fixed, and 
we're doing that.” Yet insiders say Arledge 
is more concerned than he lets on. Two 
months ago, at a regularly scheduled 
morning meeting in which the day’s work 
plans are laid out, Arledge blew up when 
he heard that new White House corre- 
spondent John Donvan was unavailable to 
cover President Clinton that day because 
he was busy helping his family move. 
Arledge used it as an excuse to lecture 
the troops about complacency, citing as 
examples the established N.F.L. teams 
that had been beaten in the playoffs by 
the upstart Carolina Panthers and Jack- 
sonville Jaguars. 
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Westin’s appointment came as a sur- 
prise to many in the news division. While 
both nsc and css have recently opted for 
news presidents with substantial pro- 
ducing experience (CBs’s Andrew Hey- 
ward and nsc’s Andrew Lack are both 
former newsmagazine producers), West- 
in is a lawyer who joined ABc in 1991 as 
general counsel. He moved up quickly, 
becoming head of the network's in- 


house production units and then presi- | 


dent of the network, overseeing news, 
sports, entertainment and other opera- 
tions. Yet Westin, caught between strong 
division chiefs and his immediate su- 

perior, Iger, found 


his duties con- 
stricted, and he 
jumped at the 


chance to take over 
news, despite the 
fact that it is a step 
down on the orga- 

7, nization chart. “I 
SAWYER: Will she regard it as a pro- 
stay on or go? motion,” he says. 
“It’s news, which I think is one of the 
highest callings you can have.” 

Those in TV news are often suspi- 
cious of outsiders, but Westin gets good 
initial marks from asc staff members. 
He has been a vocal defender of the 
news division in legal matters, like the 
recent battle against the Food Lion su- 
permarket chain over a PrimeTime Live 





hidden-camera report on allegedly un- | 


sanitary practices. “He’s a really strong 
supporter of the division, including fi- 
nancially, which is where the real test is,” 
says political analyst Jeff Greenfield. “I 
like him enormously,” says special corre- 
spondent Cokie Roberts, who got to 
know Westin while 
he was ABc’s Wash- 
ington-based coun- 
sel. “He respects 
Washington news.” 
Yet some won- 
der whether the in- 
experienced West- 
Seiten Gon in will have the 
7Canhe skills to manage 
get hack on top? the news division 
ona day-to-day basis. (He'll have an even 
tougher time if executive vice president 
Friedman, whom Arledge reportedly op- 
posed as his successor, decides to leave.) 
“I have a passion for news and a respect 
for what has been done here at ABC 
News,” says Westin. “That doesn’t mean 
I don’t have things to learn. But I have 
Roone, who is the best teacher.” He’s 
learned one thing already: how to treat a 
legend. —With reporting by Kim Masters/ 
Los Angeles and William Tynan/New York 








STROLOGER GILLIAN HELFGOTT 
should thank her lucky stars. Her 
husband, the mentally skewed 


Australian pianist David Helfgott, | 


| whose story is told in the affecting movie 
Shine, has sold out his ll-city North 
American tour; Shine has received seven 
Oscar nominations; chaotic though it is, 
Helfgott’s recording of Rachmaninoffs 
Third Piano Concerto (the “Rach 3” of 
the movie) is a hot seller, and Love You to 
Bits and Pieces, Gillian’s fuzzy-warm 


and lofted him to stardom, has 185,000 
copies in print. “It’s almost as if 
we've gone into orbit,” says 
Gillian. It would seem that the 
only thing lacking is a Disney 
tie-in for a Helfgott doll. 

Alas, much more is lacking. 
Helfgott, who as a teenager 
| showed much promise until a 
| breakdown sent him off to 
mental institutions for 12 years, 
is now scarcely more than a pa- 
thetic sideshow attraction, put 
on display by his promoters 
and his wife for the delight of 
the undiscerning, if adoring, 
audiences who found Shine so 
moving. This was evident last 
week when Helfgott, who will 
be 50 in May, appeared before 
a capacity crowd of 2,600 in 
Boston’s Symphony Hall to 
play his first U.S. recital. His 
handlers dubbed the evening a “Cele- 
bration of Life,” but they should have 
called it a lamentation. 

Trotting onto the stage wearing 
dark pants and a white, cossack-style 








shirt with frilly cuffs, Helfgott, who still | 


takes a daily mix of antipsychotic drugs, 
smiled giddily as applause washed over 
him, then launched into a formidable 
program of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt 
and Beethoven. He hummed, groaned 
and jabbered as he played, his head 
bent low over the keyboard, his fingers 
flying. At times he sang a melodic line 
instead of playing it. Midway through a 
Chopin Ballade he began picking ner- 
vously at his shirt and lost the melody 
altogether. 

His technical performance was 
| wildly erratic, the phrasing disjointed, 
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A Lamentable Debut 


Shine pianist David Helfgott strikes the wrong 
note as he embarks on a North American tour 


the rhythms unreliable. Most discon- 
certing was the absence of any notion of 
what the pieces were designed to con- 
vey; Helfgott played a lot of notes but not 
much music. The audience didn’t mind. 
Each piece was greeted with a roaring 
standing ovation, the kind once accord- 
ed only to a Rubinstein or a Horowitz. 
Summing up the next day, the 
Boston Globe’s Richard Dyer wrote, 
“The sad fact is that David Helfgott 
should not have been in Symphony Hall 


book about how she rescued this lost soul | last night, and neither should the rest of 


us.” Shine director Scott Hicks disagrees, 





CELEBRATION? Fans greeted him with ovations 
once accorded to a Rubinstein or a Horowitz 


blaming “the guardians of the élite” for 
demanding too much of Helfgott. Gillian 
Helfgott’s view is much the same. “I 
think there are probably people who are 
coming to see a man who has fought his 
way through the wilderness,” she told a 
Boston press conference, from which 
her husband was notably absent. “But if 
they come for that reason, I think they 
leave deeply touched.” 

Such sentimentality does no service 
to Helfgott—or to music—since it is 
plainly cruel to parade him before con- 
cert audiences. In Boston, on opening 
night, a devoted fan declared, “This is a 
tribute to the indomitable human spir- 
it.” Her companion’s tart reply: “No, it 
isn’t. It’s a tribute to greed and the ex- 
ploitation of someone’s handicap.” Both 
were right. —By Jesse Birnbaum/Boston 
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These Are Their Lives 


A documentary factory, A&E’s zippy Biography 
series has become cable’s own must-see TV 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





HEN DOCUMENTARY FILMMAKER 
Ken Burns’ latest opus, Thomas 
Jefferson, debuted on pss last 
month, complete with the voice 
of Gwyneth Paltrow reciting the diary en- 
tries of Jefferson’s granddaughter Ellen 
Coolidge, at least one history buff in Amer- 
ica bailed out before the closing credits. “I 
couldn’t bear it,” says Michael Cascio, ex- 
ecutive producer of the A&E network's 
hour-long documentary series Biog- 
raphy. Cascio is annoyed that Burns’ 
often tiresomely long dissertations 
are the standard by which all TV 
documentaries should be measured. 
“We're trying to develop a style 
without having to linger on a mead- 
ow for 45 seconds,” Cascio says. 
“Biography speaks the language of 
TV. We don’t try to pretend we're 
doing arty independent cinema.” 

Indeed, Biography’s simple 
but rarely simpleminded ap- 
proach to its subjects—each 
episode profiles a famous fig- 
ure—has made it basic cable’s 
version of must-see TV, Cur- 
rently celebrating its 10th an- 
niversary, Biography has gone 
from a weekly series to one that 
airs six times a week (Monday 
through Saturday, 8 p.m. eT). 
The show's 1996 ratings were 
its highest ever, and it regular- 
ly draws 11,000 more viewers 
each week than CNN’s hit Larry King 
Live. Success has led to spin-offs. Late 
last year A&E launched Biography for 
Kids. In January the network started a 
monthly magazine, also titled Biography, 
filled with profiles and quizzes like “Who 
Am 1?” (sample question: “I became a 
U.S. Senator from Mississippi, and in 
1853 was appointed Secretary of War un- 
der President Franklin Pierce ...” An- 
swer: Jefferson Davis). A line of books as- 
sociated with the series will be published 
this year. An all-Biography cable channel 
is set to arrive in 1998. 

The series certainly has no shortage 
of rerun fodder for such a venture. Dur- 
ing its decade on-air, Biography has pro- 
duced more than 480 episodes, looking at 
subjects from Jesus Christ and Julius 






















Caesar to Howard Stern and Judy 
Garland. Each hour (occasional specials 
air at two hours) moves along economi- 
cally, dwelling on no single aspect of a 
person’s life but rather cramming in the 
whole cradle-to-grave (or cradle-to-this- 
minute) story. While a filmmaker could 
produce an entire documentary on the 
subject of, say, Attila the Hun’s retreat 
from Rome, Biography’s look at the 5th 
century conqueror spends scarcely one 


PERSONAL HISTORIES: Jesus Christ, Howard Stern, Rosa Parks and mobster Carlo Gambino 


minute examining that historic event. 
Compensation comes in the details of- 
fered about Attila’s life, like the fact that 
as an expression of his humility, he ate 
only from wooden bowls rather than 
kingly pewter. 

As each episode of Biography runs at 
a fast clip, so too does the series’ pro- 
duction schedule. Most documentaries 
take years to make; an episode of Biog- 
raphy is created in less than six months, 
and often in a matter of weeks. Slapdash 
development shows: episodes can vary 
widely in terms of quality. The series 
has nearly 500 producers, associate pro- 
ducers, researchers and technical-staff 
members deployed in up to 10 different 
production teams around the country 
churning out 130 episodes a year. Two of 
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the units are actually contracted divi- 
sions of cas News Productions and ABC 
News Productions. This is a savvy, cost- 
effective move on A&t’s part, given those 
organizations’ vast photo and film 
archives. Says Cascio: “The big rule 
around here is, you've got to find the 
baby picture.” 

For coverage of 20th century figures, 
Biography’s producers do a good job of 
following the series’ other mandate: 
turning up a chatty group of the subject's 
friends and relatives. Producers can gen- 
erally procure interviews with living 
subjects too (if not, they rely on existing 
news footage), since the series does not 
aim for Hard Copy-esque lambasting. If 
anything, Biography is uncritical to a 
fault. An episode on Carl Sagan had 
movie producer Lynda Obst rhapsodiz- 


ing about the astronomer’s romance with 
her friend Annie Druyan. The sing- 
songy-voiced narrator seemed just as en- 
chanted with the story, even though the 
reality was far from a fairy tale: Sagan 
was married and a father when he took 
up with Druyan, who would become his 
third wife. 

Filling up another year’s worth of Bi- 
ography episodes is something Cascio 
does not find daunting. The series has had 
success with a broad variety of shows, The 
Gambino Crime Family being its best rat- 
ed and Nostradamus high on its most- 
watched list. Despite Biography’s range, 
however, only 17% of its subjects have 
been women~—and, sadly, Kathie Lee Gif- 
ford is among them. A little art-house se- 
lectiveness here would not hurt. a 

















UHRY'S BALLYHOO: Ivey, right, helps her Jewish family celebrate—and assimilate 





Plays: Still the Thing 


In the age of movies and TV, three dramas opt 
for that ever elusive quality—stage presence 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


AVE THE MOVIES AND TV SPOILED 

us for theater? Splashy Broadway 

musicals still provide an experi- 

ence that can’t be duplicated on the 
screen, But straight plays these days too 
often seem like sitcom episodes padded 
out for an entire evening or like rough 
drafts for the Hollywood movies that will 
(if a play runs) surely follow. The surprise 
is that so many talented American play 
wrights—most of whom make their real 
money churning out screenplays—keep 
coming back to the stage, proving that 
theater can still, on those occasions when 
the stars and stage lights align, provide a 
magical experience. 

Psychopathia Sexualis, the latest 
off-Broadway effort from John Patrick 
Shanley (Danny and the Deep Blue Sea 
Four Dogs and a Bone), is, unfortunate- 
ly, a model of what playwrights should 
slim but labored farce 
about a young man (Andrew McCarthy) 
who can’t make love without having his 
father’s socks around and the psychia 
trist (Edward Herrmann) who has tak- 
en them away. The stale shrink jokes 
wouldn’t pass muster on an average epi- 
sode of Seinfeld, not to mention Shanley’s 
own better work, like his flavorful screen- 
play for Moonstruck. What Hollywood 


avoid. It’s a 


gave Shanley was discipline—and Cher 
Discipline is what sets David Rabe’s 
A Question of Mercy apart from the 
earnest TV movies that it resembles. Re- 
cently opened at the off-Broadway the- 
ater where Rent debuted, the play fol- 
lows a conflicted doctor (Zach Grenier) as 
he tries to help a dying aps patient (Juan 
Carlos Hernandez) commit suicide. TV 
would have turned this 
into a moralistic 
drama about the right to 
die. Under Rabe’s fo- 
cused gaze, it becomes a 
cold-eyed look at what 
happens when that no 
ble ideal runs up against 
fallible human _ beings 
Rabe—who in the 1970s 
wrote big, impassioned 
plays about Vietnam 
(Streamers) 
canvas here 
details—like the doctor's careful instruc- 
tions on how to take a fatal dose of pills 
(one at a time, with as little water as pos 
sible) or the compulsive conversation of 
the victim’s lover (Stephen Spinella), 
who forces himself to go out to a movie 
when the deed is done. The narrow focus 
can be constricting (this is a small play on 
a big theme), but Rabe’s jittery, natural- 
dialogue and Douglas Hughes’ 


issue 


works on a much smaller 
He immerses us in clinical 


istic 
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RABE’S MERCY: Spinella, left, 
helps Hernandez face death 





knife-edge direction make it a powerful, 
unmistakably theatrical event. 

Hollywood has been good to Alfred 
Uhry. His first play, Driving Miss Daisy, 
was turned into an enormously popular 
movie, which won him an Oscar. His sec- 
ond, The Last Night of Ballyhoo, which 
just opened on Broadway, seems made to 
order for the movies as well: an old-fash- 
ioned family comedy-drama, set in At- 
lanta in 1939, on the eve of the premiere 
of Gone With the Wind. But it’s a wonder- 
ful play on its own terms—richer, more 
textured than the rather schematic Miss 
Daisy, its originality rising subtly out of 
familiar elements. 

Lala Levy (Jessica Hecht) is a socially 
awkward young Jewish woman, back 
home in Atlanta after an aborted semester 
at the University of Michigan. In between 
decorating the Christmas tree and ogling 
the Hollywood celebrities in town, she is 
trying to get a date for the big event of the 
Jewish social year, known as Ballyhoo. 
Reacting in various ways to her travails 
are her widowed mother; the unmarried 
uncle and widowed aunt who live with 
them; and her prettier, more socially as- 
sured cousin, home from Wellesley. 

lhere’s a comforting, Meet Me in St 
Louis sweetness in the way this clan 
faces its small crises. But Uhry adds vine 
gar in the form of a sharply observed por- 
trait of upper-middle-class Jews in the 
pre-World War II South. Theirs was a 
tricky dance of assimilation and accom- 
modation, in which older families, like 
Lala’s, scorned newer immigrants, rep 
resented by the kid from Brooklyn who 
has just gone to work for the family busi- 
ness. Uhry juggles a lot of elements with 

no evident strain: creat- 
ing a believable family 
« that seems both quirky 
and emblematic; explor 
ing issues of Jewish self 
hatred; giving hints of 
The Glass Menagerie 
and then taking a sharp 
right turn. Hollywood 
will probably 
the play with stars, but 
most likely will miss the 
delicacy of Ron Lagomarsino’s under 
stated direction and Dana Ivey's touch- 
ing performance as Lala’s stern, no-non- 
sense mother. She can get a laugh and 
evoke a lifetime of prefeminist frustra- 
tion with a single line (“If | were running 
the Dixie Bedding Company, we'd all be 
rich by now”) and find fresh heartbreak 
in the simplest lament: “I thought we 
were going to be happy when we grew 
up.” That's not Hollywood schmaltz, 
folks; it’s the real thing. & 
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Tunnel Vision 


A gritty thriller captures 
blue-collar, hard-hat life 





LITTLE INDUSTRIAL-STRENGTH OVER- 
writing never hurt a thriller about 
mean streets in the big city, and 
first novelist Thomas Kelly knows 
when to break out the purple ink in 


Payback (Knopf; 273 pages; $23). “Billy 
peered over the edge of the roof,” Kelly 


writes. “Far below, the life of the city 
surged through the streets like the blood 
of a great snarling beast, unimpeded by 
his concerns. He was just one more fool 
in its hard history who'd gotten in over 
his head.” Good magenta stuff, requir- 
ing only a little Ham- 
mond-organ ominoso 
to sound like the 
musings of Guy Noir, 
Garrison Keillor’s pri- 
vate eye, who works 
“on the 12th floor of 
the Acme Building, in 
a city that knows how 
to keep its secrets.” 
Billy Adare, Pay- 
back’s in-over-his-head hero, is an hon- 
est law student who pays his tuition by 
working summers at the family trade of 
sandhogging, in a big water tunnel being 
dug beneath Manhattan. The work is 
dangerous enough at the best of times, 
but jostling has broken out between 
Irish construction thugs from Hell’s 
Kitchen, who by tradition control labor 
in the tunnel, and Italian heavies hired 
by management to break the union. At 
first Billy tries to ride out the skirmish- 
ing. Then his elder brother Paddy, a for- 
mer prizefighter who is an enforcer for 
the Irish mob, hands him a pistol and 
tells him to make himself scarce. “These 
guys are psychos. | just don’t know how 
it’s gonna play out,” says Paddy. 
Violently, of course, is how it plays 
out. But as matters rumble toward a 
good, tough-guy ending, what sounds 
real is not so much the corrupt politics of 
the construction business as the shot- 
and-a-beer talk of the guys who wear 
hard hats. Kelly knows how the palaver 
goes in the kind of bar that doesn’t have 
ferns, the boozy, unchanging gab about 
sports, women and the System that de- 
fines the deep, edgy pessimism of blue- 
collar men. “Einstein” is what they call 
Billy, out of class respect and class re- 
sentment. But as shots are heard at the 
end, it is unclear whether he will make it 
back to law school. —By John Skow 

















The first high-fidelity system with 


a Napoleon complex. 





It may be small. But the Bose 
overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. And 
it produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing 


Acoustic Wave® music system is definitely an 


thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it. 
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1.3 billion in ticket sales 


t billion in merchandise. 
Is there any doubt that planet 


Earth has been conque red? 
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elling a Whopper 


Accused of plagiarizing another's life in his last 
novel, David Leavitt takes liberties with his own 


By PAUL GRAY 
“I WAS IN TROUBLE,” 
writes a fictional nar- 
rator named David 
Leavitt at the begin- 
ning of The Term Paper 
Artist, the first of three 
novellas contained in 
; the real David Leavitt's 

on new book, Arkan 
sas (Houghton Mifflin; 198 pages; 
$23). Sure enough, in a vertigi- 
nous display of life imitating art 
imitating life, those words, plus 
some sexually explicit terms that 
follow, got the real Leavitt in trou- 
ble all over again. Edward Kosner, 
editor in chief of Esquire, abrupt- 
ly canceled the scheduled appear- 
ance of The Term Paper Artist in 
the April issue, causing the maga- 
zine’s fiction editor to resign in 
high dudgeon and fueling literary 
gossip for weeks. 

Why did Esquire kill Leavitt's 
story? Kosner has insisted that 
the decision was simply a matter 
of editorial judgment (or rejudg- 
ment, since the magazine pur 
chased rights to print The Term 
Paper Artist last fall), Other 
sources, including Will Blythe, the 
fiction editor who quit, charge that 
the story was yanked because pub- 
lisher Valerie Salembier feared its 
explicit homosexual content, in- 
cluding a proposed man-to-man 
tryst in the back of a Jeep, would 
offend advertisers, particularly of 
automobiles. Through her repre- 
sentatives at the magazine, Salem- 
bier has denied saying any such 
thing. 

From his vantage point in Rome, 
where he has lived for two years, Leavitt 
views the Esquire flap with a mixture of 
irritation and bemusement. “I wish the 
story had been published,” he says, sip- 
pinga cup of cappuccino at a Neapolitan 
café near the Chamber of Deputies. “I 
think it would have gotten a lot of atten- 
tion as a story, and not as a news story.” 
He doubts that any automobile ads 
would have been pulled from the maga- 
zine if his story had appeared in its 


pages. “Do you know how many 
men own Jeeps?” 

He admits that The Term Paper 
Artist is provocative, but asks, “What's 
the point of writing if you don’t provoke 
people?” Leavitt, 35, has won consider- 
able renown and notoriety doing just 
that. His first collection of stories, Fami- 
ly Dancing (1984), and first novel, The 
Lost Language of Cranes (1987), were 


gay 





WHEN IN ROME: “What's the point of writing if you 
don’t provoke people?” asks Leavitt, under fire again 


praised for their artful and frank treat- 
ment of gay characters and themes. But 
his ascending career hit a wall with the 
appearance of While England Sleeps 
(1993). Leavitt’s novel included embroi- 
dered scenes from British poet Stephen 
Spender’s 1951 memoir of the Spanish 
Civil War, World Within World, and 
Spender was outraged. Claiming inci- 
dents from his life had been plagiarized 
and rendered “pornographic” as well 
the poet sued, and Leavitt's novel was re- 
moved from sale in Britain and the U.S. 
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A revised version, answering legal objec- 
tions, was published in 1995. 

This controversy provides the impe- 
tus for the surreal plot of The Term Paper 
Artist. In the novella, the character 
named David Leavitt, distraught over 
the suppression of his novel and suffering 
from writer’s block as a result, hides out 
at his father’s house in Los Angeles and 
does halfhearted research at the ucLA li- 
brary for a novel he’s pretty sure he will 
never write. By chance he meets Eric, an 
attractive undergraduate, who invites 
him to his apartment to share some mar- 
ijuana. Hoping for sex, Leavitt learns 
that the seductive Eric has a more com- 
plex transaction in mind: sex there will 
be, once the author has ghostwritten 
Eric’s English term paper, and once that 
term paper has earned Eric an A. 
“I've got something you want,” 
> Eric says. “You've got something | 
need,” 

“Simple as that,” the Leavitt 
character notes, “I became an in- 
< dustry,” turning out term papers 
for seven college boys who hear of 
> his service—and his terms—and 
seek him out anyway. His last 
client is a devout Mormon named 
Ben, who is so desperate for a good 
grade that will get him into law 
school that he is “willing to do 
things I'll be ashamed of for the 
rest of my life.” Leavitt perks up at 
that “things.” Ben believes both the 
cheating and the required method 
of payment are sins. “After all,” 
Leavitt muses, “none of the other 
boys for whom I'd written papers 
had ever expressed the slightest 
scruple about passing off my work 
as their own.” 

The other two novellas in 
Arkansas, The Wooden Anniver 
sary and Saturn Street, are pertect- 
ly fine, filled with interesting char- 
acters and mordant wit. But The 
Term Paper Artist is spectacularly 
effective fiction, an oblique and 
very funny commentary on Leav- 
itt’s real-life travails. Having been 
accused of plagiarism, he spins out a sto 
ry in which he happily abets plagiarists. 

“Writers often disguise their lives as 
fiction,” Leavitt tells Ben near the end of 
the novella. “The thing they almost nev- 
er do is disguise fiction as their lives.” 
This is not quite true. Paul Theroux of- 
fered an invented autobiography last 
year in My Other Life, and Philip Roth 
did much the same in 1993 in Operation 
Shylock. The Term Paper Artist is as 
playful as those works and every bit as 
With reporting by Greg Burke/Rome 


good. 














A drug he discovered for 


transplant patients 
is NOW nelping millions 


fight AIDS 


“| left high school at age 16 t 
ab. Back then | 


mea 


do odd jobs in a smal pharmaceutical 
never dreamed that, one day, | would help discover a 
cine that would save thousands of lives.” 

“| loved 


ab work, so | went back to school at night 
and worked at the lab during the day 


had my Ph.D. Then | went to work at ar 


After 12 years, | 


yharmaceutical 


began research on an ant 
medicine to treat deadly infect 


saves more than 


company, where | 


fungal 





ons. For me, a drug 
i life. It can save a family.” 


“Some of the most deadly infections come 
from fungi in the air we breathe,” says Ken Richardsor 


3 pharmaceutical company 


researcher. “Wt 


ven you have a healthy 
mmune system not a problem.” 

Rict ara eo ar d n research team discovered i lifesav ng ar up 
n the early treat fungal infections in cancer and transplant 
patients Wt en thousand: * 


AIDS patients began turning up with 
ingal infect new medicine might help 
“I'll never forget t 


me we tried it in an AIDS patient. She 
infection that was damaging her 
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America’s Pharmaceutical Companies 
Leading the way in the search f 


or cures 





Far, Far 
From Fargo 





Is This Man 
In-Sultan 
Miss ‘USA? 


Yay 


“I have a low sap 
threshold,” says FRANCES 
MCDORMAND, who was 
worried that Paradise 
Road, a wrenching tale of 
a women’s priso ner of 
war camp, might cross it. 
But McDormand'’s char- 
acter is so nonsappy she’s 
almost surly. “It was real- 
ly gratifying to me that af- 
ter 15 years of work they 
thought, ‘If she can do a 
Minnesotan police chief, 
she can do a German 
Jew,’” says McDormand 
of the difference between 
this role and her Oscar- 
nominated performance 
in Fargo. Right now life is 
nothing like a prison 
camp. “I'm picking out 
shoes and dresses for all 
these award things,” she 
says. “Still, it’s better than 
having them thumb their 
noses at you.” 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Anchors Away! 


You'd think barbs would sting less when they come from 
the velvet tonsils of a network news anchor. Apparently 
not, at least not when they're delivered about a fellow 
evening star. After cas newsman DAN RATHER used the 
word “news-lite” several times to describe his competi- 
tors’ newscasts in 
an otherwise genial 
interview in the 
Philadelphia Inquir- 
er, TOM BROKAW’s 
hackles were raised. 
Asked for com- 
ment, Brokaw re- 
marked that he 
didn’t “want to pick 
an argument with 
Dan,” but he did re- 
call the time that 
“Connie Chung an- 
i chored an entire 
* broadcast from the ice skating rink where Tonya Harding 
: practiced. “Whenever there is the first hint of a counter- 
¥ clockwise symbol on a weather map that a hurricane 
? might hit land,” Brokaw added, “Mr. Hard News is down 
there wrapped around a lamppost.” 





Hedy Lamarr is al 
ways ahead of 
her time. In 1933 
she pranced 
naked onscreen 
in Ecstasy. Now 
Lamarr, 82, is being recog 
nized for a different break 
through. The Electronic 
Frontier Foundation is hon- 
oring her for a 1942 patent 
that anticipated frequency- 
hopping technology used in 
satellites and cellular phones 





He has the world’s biggest bank balance, several luxury 


hotels and two wives. But is the SULTAN OF BRUNEI 
also, well, a party guy? Former Miss USA SHANNON 
MARKETIC has filed suit against the Sultan, his brother 
Prince Jefri Bolkiah and a Los Angeles talent agency af- 
ter she took a trip with a friend to the tiny province that 
borders Malaysia to make what she thought were pro- 
motional appearances for a fee of $21,200 a week. In- 
stead, she says, she found she was expected to go to 
all-night parties and make herself available for sex. She 
had to hand over her passport when she arrived, and it 
took her 32 days to get it back so she could leave the 


Brigitte Bardot, no 

stranger to on- 

screen nudity, 

. om owes her family a 

“A lot. Literally. In 

r her 1996 biogra- 

: phy Initiales B.B., she lam- 
bastes ex-husband Jacques 
Charrier as a “gigolo” and 
says that while pregnant, she 
regarded son Nicolas as “a 






country. Responding to reports in the Malaysian press, tumor.” Last week a French 
the Brunei palace issued a denial of her claims, saying court granted the maligned 


the Sultan had never met Marketic. 
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duo $43,000 but refused to 
order the pages excised. 
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Garry Trudeau 


Pitch Perfect 


For a fund-raising virtuoso, the medium is a mixed message 


If, in fact, the sign of a first-rate intellect is the ability to hold two 
opposing ideas in the mind and still function, then President Clin- 
ton is as smart as he wants to be, which unfortunately is not smart 
enough to know better. For him, fund raising is a no-brainer. @ 


WHEN SENATOR DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN RECENTLY CAN- 
celed a long-planned donors’ dinner, he had the right idea: col- 
lecting private money at the apogee of public disgust over the 
practice is perverse. The White House sees no such disconnect. 
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How often does a car come along that includes a power moonroof, an AM/FM stereo with CD player, 
alloy wheels, power windows and door locks, cruise control, wood-grain-style trim, leather- 
wrapped steering wheel, security system with remote entry, automatic transmission and air 
conditioning, all at the equally uncommon price of $20,7952° Well,“rarely” does come to mind. WN 


* \ISRE ) can H \ ‘ 1-800-33-LIONDA, ext. 949 and www.honda.com 
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